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PREFACE 


In the preface to his Essays in Biblical Greek, the late 
Dr. Hatch speaks of these as being designed “to point 
out to students of sacred literature some of the rich 
fields which have not yet been adequately explored, and 
to offer suggestions for their exploration.” This book is 
an attempt to deal with some of the matters which 
formed the subject of Dr. Hatch’s investigation, and, 
indeed, owes its origin to the results at which that most 
independent and keen-minded scholar arrived as regards 
the special character of Biblical Greek. But while the 
writer began with a complete, though provisional, accept- 
ance of Hatch’s conclusions, the farther the inquiry was 
pushed, the more decidedly was he compelled to doubt 
those conclusions, and finally to seek to establish the 
connection between the language of the LXX. and that 
of the New Testament on a totally different basis. 

The discussion is purely a tentative one. Further 
research may modify many of the results which are here 
presented. But it seems to the writer that the lines for 


investigation laid down in this dissertation are at least 
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trustworthy, and lead to the true standpoint for the 
study of Biblical Greek as a whole. 

A list of the chief authorities referred to and consulted 
is given. But the writer must express special obliga- 
tions to two books—Mullach’s Grammatik der griechischen 
Vulgarsprache, and Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s Lexicon 
of the New Testament. The admirable lists in the 
Appendix to the latter work have formed, to a large 
extent, the basis of this investigation. 


CALLANDER, 


February 1895. > 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE study of Language, like all other provinces of 
investigation, has been influenced to a high degree by 
the modern scientific spirit. Not that this influence 
has come from without and forced itself upon philological 
inquiry. The process has been evolved from within, 
and under conditions marked for it by the principles 
inherent in Language itself. One main result is that 
the sphere of investigation is ever being widened. 
Light is thrown on important problems from directions 
the most various. Fine Art, Antiquities strictly so 
called, Epigraphy, Folk-lore, each contributes its ee 
to linguistic research. 

But perhaps nothing has tended so powerfully to 
give this particular department a place among the exact 
sciences as the rapid advance which the latter half of 
the present century has seen in the field of Comparative 
Philology. Now, investigations in this province have 
not only reached results quite invaluable in themselves, 
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and for their own sake, but have brought into prominence 
certain leading conceptions in regard to language in 
general which will inevitably impress themselves on all 
future study. 

Not the least important is that which regards a 
particular language as a living whole, an organic unity, 
which, while from time to time it presents varying 
aspects, retains an indestructible common principle which 


is really a thread of life, “preserving it throughout its — 


entire history from utter disintegration. In this way, 
every stage of a language is of paramount importance 
for the history of the whole. Of course, some periods 
will always have, and justly have, a special attraction. 
The reasons are various. One stage of a language 
becomes of special moment because it is the formative 
epoch. It displays the birth, so to speak, of the 
principles which are to be the determining elements 
throughout the history of the speech. Another stage 
absorbs interest as the culminating point, the zenith in 
the language’s life. All rudimentary strivings after 
expression have been mastered. The language has 
become plastic. It is an artistic instrument. Its 
products are works of art. It has a freeness and large- 
ness of sweep, it has a grasp of technical details. There 
is balance, symmetry, proportion. . No doubt this will 
correspond to a unique era in the nation’s history. The 
life of the people is untramelled and broad. The 
national spirit has reached a summit, and this wealth of 
splendid energy calls for expression. It creates expres- 
sion. So the language becomes the mirror of the 
national life. It is therefore necessary that this 
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definite period should, above all others, call for considera- 
tion. And in any language, but especially in one so 
rich, and subtle, and strong as that of Hellas, a grasp of 
its culminating epoch and its great masters is that which 
alone affords a standpoint from which to survey the 
language as a whole. When that epoch closes, the 
Greek tongue enters on a new and, in many aspects, 
disastrous career. 

But, though its grace and charm are seriously impaired, 
though corruption spreads with extraordinary rapidity, 
the history of the language never loses in interest. 
Indeed, the interest deepens as we find it striving to 
become the world-speech, passing through a new mould 
of foreign influences and alien tongues, and coming forth 
with the stamp of cosmopolitanism upon it, the fitting 
instrument of a world-wide empire. 

The later stages, therefore, of Greek have a special 
importance of their own. On the one hand, they are a 
comment on the earlier life of the language, inasmuch as 
they show the forces inherent in that life, their powers 
of self-preservation, the points where they are liable to 
attack, the conditions determining their development or 
decay. On the other hand, they look forward to the 
future, revealing the particular adaptabilities of the 
Hellenic tongue, suggesting its lines of further dissemina- 
tion, affording in a special case a remarkable forecast of 
modern linguistic developments. But not this alone. 
The corruption has in it seeds of life. In this decaying 
stage of Greek, striking light is shed on many phenomena 
which otherwise would appear abnormal in the history 
of the language. Its latent resources are displayed with 
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a new and astonishing clearness. So that, on the whole, 
the materials gained by investigation of Greek when its 
palmy days were over, are both valuable in themselves, 
and exceptionally valuable for the insight they give into 
the innate essence, and potencies, and influence of the 
speech of the Hellenic peoples, viewed in its entirety. 


CHAPTER II 
NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE SUBJECT 


OnE of these later stages of the Greek language has been 
taken as the subject of this Dissertation. Or rather the 
attempt is made to trace some special elements in the 
history of Greek through several stages. But in en- 
deavouring to estimate “The Influence of the Septuagint 
on the Vocabulary of the New Testament,” it is necessary 
to make a preliminary inquiry as to the general nature 
and scope of an investigation like this, its limitations 
and its possibilities, the results which may be expected 
and those which need not be. 

An investigation like the present must be entirely 
tentative, for the important reason that the language of 
the Septuagint, as a whole, has never been accurately or 
rigidly examined and classified. Indeed, anything like 
precise assertion must be made from the New Testament 
as starting-point. Much has been written in a vague, 
way as to points of contact between the two groups of 
writings, but when one attempts to distinguish some 
solid facts which may be taken as results arrived at, 
scarcely any such are to be found among a hazy mass of 
broad asseverations. This holds as to the relations of 
the language of the Septuagint to that of the New 
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Testament, viewed generally. But, no doubt, definiteness 
is not so easily reached in such inquiries. Especially 
is such a statement true of our subject which deals with 
the language of these two large collections of books, in 
one particular aspect, the relation of their vocabularies. 
Yet this means a definitely-marked province, a fact 
which, to some extent at least, may preserve our in- 
vestigation from mere vague generalities. 

One fixed point there is from which to start, and that 
is the vocabulary of the New Testament, which is being 
investigated from year to year with increasing accuracy 
and scientific precision. Working back from this to the 
Septuagint, we gain lines of procedure and standpoints 
for a general survey. The object of our inquiry is to 
ascertain, as far as possible, the various stages in the 
development of the so-called “Hellenistic” dialect of 
Greek, its relations to the literary language of contem- 
porary writers, and the amount of its connection with the 
colloquial language of the period. For this purpose a 
distinct field of investigation is necessary, and that 
chosen appears, in some points at least, adequate to the 
end aimed at. 

The limitations of the subject are not hard to discover. 
It need scarcely be said that it would be impossible 
within reasonable limits to take up the separate vocabu- 
laries of the various writers either of the New Testament 
or Septuagint. In the case of the latter, absolutely so, 
as the various hands in its compilation can only be 
hypothetically distinguished. But this is not necessary. 
In any case only approximate results could be looked 
for, and .so, roughly speaking, our inquiry is in no way 
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hampered by taking each group of writings as a whole. 
In the case of the New Testament, of course, a period of 
about fifty years comprises all the writers. Perhaps a 
hundred and fifty would be nearer the mark as regards 
the Septuagint ; but the Pentateuch, which all scholars 
admit to be the nucleus of the whole translation, and its 
most careful part, may be regarded in all probability as 
finished within less than half that time. 

But there is a further limitation inseparable from the 
subject. The comparison of two vocabularies must 
always be a relative process. In this inquiry it is 
especially so. For not only is each of these vocabularies 
made up of several types of language, so to speak, due 
to writers of varying individuality, but we possess no 
contemporary literature of precisely the same class 
which might be used as a standard or norm to guide 
our determinations. Accordingly we must often be 
content with provisional results, the only ones which 
can be arrived at with our present data. 

Still further, the estimation of the influence of one 
vocabulary upon another has a certain incalculable 
element which must not be lost sight of. The biography 
of words is often almost incredible. Thus, a word 
peculiar in form and of uncouth appearance may be 
found in the Septuagint repeatedly as the translation of 
a more or less common idea. This word may occur 
nowhere else save in the New Testament. But con- 
stantly it has a submerged history. It may be a local 
peculiarity. It may be a derivation from some special 
dialect, all the circumstances of which are unknown. It 
may be one of the most common forms of the vernacular. 
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It may have become stereotyped by means of the Sep- 
tuagint, and thus have passed into the New Testament 
through its direct influence. All these possibilities and 
more will present themselves, and often it will be im- 
possible to come to a decision. Again, in the two 
vocabularies with which we are concerned, there is, of 
course, an unusual number of terms which express moral 
and religious and theological conceptions. But it is 
quite possible that an unusual term which is found in 
the one may be found in the other with something like 
a complete change of content. No doubt this can be 
usually determined with a sufficient degree of accuracy. 
Still, as regards the influence of the one vocabulary on 
the other, in such cases the question is a delicate one, 
in which hasty assertions are unsafe. Once more, the 
conditions under which each of the vocabularies is 
found must not be overlooked as determining factors. 
It is here we are most heavily handicapped. It is not 
overstating the matter to say that our knowledge of the 
special circumstances which may have led the separate 
writers of the New Testament to display ‘particular 
characteristics in their vocabularies is scanty in the 
extreme. More so is this true of the Greek translators 
of the Old Testament. 

But in spite of all these limitations which look so 
formidable, there is a wide area for research, and results 
may be obtained more valuable than would have been 
anticipated. It does not affect the inquiry whether 
these are predominantly positive or predominantly 


negative. In either case, light will be thrown on 
biblical Greek as a whole. 
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But there are further important possibilities. The 
special phase of the Greek language which we have to 
consider has, at least, the advantage of being unartificial. 
So that we should expect side-lights on questions outside 
the scope of our main inquiry. Also, the subject brings 
us face to face with a peculiar phenomenon in the 
history of the Hellenic tongue; its employment by an 
alien and deeply-prejudiced race to set forth their own 
highest conceptions. This means a new demand on the 
resources of the Greek speech, a new test of its plasticity 
and scope. But besides, we have in the vocabularies of 
the Septuagint and New Testament, apart from special 
Hebraistic traits, a character and colouring quite distinct 
from the literary language of the time. Such a fact 
must suggest new points of view. from which to regard 
the development of Greek in its later stages. 

The most important feature has still to be emphasised. 
We have the right to expect that a very direct relation 
will be found to exist between the language of the 
Septuagint and that of the New Testament. There 
are various reasons for the expectation. The chief one 
is that these two groups of writing are the only monu- 
ments of the “dialect” they represent. This “ dialect” 
attains definite form in the Septuagint. It has a fixed 
stamp put upon it. It is therefore natural to believe 
that when we meet it again it will show the impress of 
its earlier life. More especially will this be the case 
with conceptions and modes of thought peculiar to the 
Jewish people. The very fact that Greek is not their 
native language will be found to make it harder for 
them to deviate from a standard once laid down, espe- 
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cially when théir own rites and usages and charac- 
teristics are involved. Reference has been already 
made to the abundance of terms which translate par- 
ticular religions and theological ideas. With regard to 
them, we are justified in expecting that in many cases, 
at least, the language of the Septuagint will be found to 
be the basis on which the New Testament structure is 
reared. 

Having examined the nature and scope of the investi- 
gation, we need not linger long over the method to be 
employed. Clearly the question is one of facts, and 
where there is so much room for hypothesis, its use 
must be scanty. Our first task is to ascertain as dis- 
tinctly as possible the actual data which we _ possess. 
This is, indeed, the most important part of the inquiry. 
For here there is a solid foundation. But these data 
have to be viewed, above all, in their historical setting. 
If they can be connected by links of historical evidence, 
all will have been gained that can be gained. But 
whether or no, the investigation is a record of facts, and 
the inferences which these facts permit. It is useless 
to attempt anything more. 


CHAPTER It 


CONDITIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. 


THE first matter to be examined is necessarily the 
conditions and circumstances of the Greek language in 
the third century B.c., the period in which our inquiry 
starts. The tone and character of the Greek which 
then prevailed should give the key to its subsequent 
development. But it would be wrong to limit ourselves 
to this single epoch. It cannot be understood apart 
from currents and movements in the language which go 
back at least a century earlier, and which are anticipations 
of the processes which were afterwards to be dominant. 
Nothing is more striking than the change which 
meets one on passing from the Attic of Plato and 
Demosthenes to that of Xenophon. At first sight the 
difference is not so obvious. But when we begin to 
examine rigorously the vocabulary of the earlier writer, 
it is easy to trace in him a totally divergent conception 
of what the range of Attic Greek is, and a complete 
disregard of its precise limitations. In making this 
statement, however, regard must be had to the well- 
known phenomenon, apparently peculiar to Attic, in 


which the earlier stage of the dialect, after becoming 
i 
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the parent of a new and more perfect form of speech, 
continued to exist in healthy vigour, and to be used 
exclusively for one particular type of poetical composi- 
tion. This, of course, holds good of Athens alone. 
But this earlier Attic had countless affinities with the 
cognate Ionic speech prevailing in numerous regions of 
the Greek-speaking world. Indeed, that and the earliest 
Attic might be said to have the same basis. 

‘It is difficult to conjecture even as to the relation 
between the earlier Attic, which always remained the 
vehicle of tragedy, and the popular spoken language of 
Athens in its best days, though probably there can be 
little doubt that the latter closely approximated in kind, 
if not always in quality, to the Greek of the orators and 
_ Aristophanes. But, at anyrate, this earlier Attic was 
known and recognised within certain limits, and it would 
be the delicate and subtle feeling for language which 
would chiefly secure the mature Attic against its en- 
croachments. 

To return to Xenophon. His experience was a - 
peculiar one. His life was deliberately spent away from 
his native land, and a large portion of it in foreign 
countries outside Greece proper altogether. In this 
way he mingled with men of many dialects. His pride 
in Athens and her glory of life and language vanished. 
This must consciously or unconsciously affect his language 
also. His sense of proportion, his appreciation of the 
just mean to be observed, and the strict standard of 
speech, must unconsciously be marred. And so, in the 
midst of dialects cognate to his own, in which the 
subtle shades of meaning and the refinements of 
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pure Attic were replaced by laxness of usage and clumsier 
notions of the requirements of language, he abandoned 
the purity of Athens and became a noteworthy pre- 
cursor of the future history of the Greek tongue. 

It is interesting to find the Mysian Galen, in 
his Commentary on Hippocrates (quoted by Rutherford, 
New Phryn. 161), comparing Xenophon with the cele- 
brated physician in the use of dvouyata yAwoonpatiKa 
kat tpomexd. And Helladius (fifth century A.D.) is 
quoted by Photius (Bibl. 533. 25) as saying: ovdév 
Oavpactov avip év aotpatelais cyordfwov Kal Févev 
cuvovcias eb Twa TapakoTTe THs tatplov gavis’ 810 
vomobérny avtov ovK av TIs ATTLKLTMOD TrapadaBot. 

Many instances might be given to illustrate what has 
been said of Xenophon. The following (from Ruther-_ 
ford’s list, Vew Phryn. 165 sq.) will suffice :— 


dypéve, “hunt” = Onpedw, kvvyyero. Hipp. 4. 18; Cyn. 
12.6; Anab. 53.8; LXX., N.T. 

irA(lw=dOpoifo. Cyr. 1. 4. 14; Anad. 7. 3. 48; Herod. 
1. 79, 5. 15,7. 12; Eurip: Beracl. 403 ; NT. 

Saépynpa=Oddapov. Hier. 8.4; Aesch. P. V. 626; Pers. 523; 
Soph. Aj. 662; Eurip. Hel. 883; N.T. 

OdrATw=Oeppaive. Cyr. 5. 1. 11; Hom. Od. 21. 179; 
Hes. Theog. 864; Aesch. P. V. 590; LXX., N.T. 

Ovyyadvw=drropa, Cyr. 1. 3. 5, ete.; Aesch. P. V. 849, 
etc.; Soph. Oed. R. 760, etc. ; Eur. Hec. 605, etc.; N.T. 
6iyw in LXX. 

pdx00s=movos. Conviv. 2. 4, 8.40; Hes. Sc. 306; Aesch., 
Soph., Eur., LXX., N.T. 

voodilw=tdaipw. Cyr. 4.2.42; Aesch. Cho. 620; Soph. 
Phil. 1427; Eur. Sup. 153; LXX., N.T. 

tapaxos=tapaxy. Anab. 1.8.2; Cyr. 7.1. 32; Hippoe. 
300. 41; LXX., N.T. 
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Already in Xenophon’s days. tokens of change in the 
fortunes of the Greek peoples might readily be found. 
Yet the separate States had sufficient pride of independ- 
ence to preserve their national life a stage further. 
But the old restrictions of nationality could not much 
longer endure. A new spirit was beginning to pervade 
Greek life,—no doubt, in many aspects, a weaker and 
more nerveless spirit, yet one which contained within 
itself the potency of a wider civilisation, a more cosmo- 
politan existence. Thus it. was that neighbouring 
peoples began to aspire to a new and higher cultivation. 
Barbarian Macedonia claimed a share in the refinements 
of her more polished neighbours. It need not be 
doubted that political motives had a large part in such 
aims. But, granting this, the issue was not affected. 
The Attic language became the language of the Mace- 
donian Court. The modifications which it underwent in 
this new phase of its history cannot be accurately de- 
termined. For this purpose a clear notion would have 
to be formed of the precise character of the pre-existing 
Macedonian dialect. As it is, fragmentary hints must 
suffice as to its nature and constitution. 

A passage in Curtius, vii 9, § 35-36 (quoted by 
Mullach, Grammatik, p. 14), seems to say that Mace- 
donians and Greeks could not understand one another. 
And certainly, if reliance can be placed on the collec- 
tions made by Sturz (De Dialecto Macedoniea, etc. pp. 30, 
31 sq.) and others, it is no wonder that this was so. 
A few instances will make this clear. 


dxévrtov—among Macedonians =fdxis, chine, ridge. So 
Hesych. and Phavorinus, 
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ddvos = Odvaros (Plut. de aud. poet. 5). 
KdapaBos=7vAyn. Hesych. Phavor. 
ayKadis = dpéravov. 
Two of the words quoted in this connection have a 
more interesting history, viz. wapewBor7n and pum. 
mapewRorn, which seems properly to mean “in- 
sertion,” “interpolation ” is described by Phrynichus, 353, 
as Sewds Maxedovxov ; and all the old grammarians 
apparently assent to this. Starting from its original 
signification, 1t would first come to mean “method of 
arrangement of camp,” and finally reach its ordinary 
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Macedonian sense of “camp,” “encampment.” It occurs 
often in Polybius =(1) Locatio in castris. Ipsa castra. 
(2) Aciei instructio. (3) Special manceuvres in a naval 
battle. It is found in an inscription of Thessalonica 
(c. 118 B.c—Dittenberger, Syll.1 247. 20), pereméurparo 
els THY TapepPornv. Countless instances in the Septua- 
gint where, almost without exception, it translates the 
Hebrew term for “camp,” “encampment.” It occurs ten 
times in the New Testament. (1) Camp, Heb. 13. 11; 
Apoc. 20. 9. (2) Encampment, almost =army, Heb. 
11, 34. (3) Barracks, Acts 21, 34, 22. 24, 23. 10. 
It is used in jest by Diphilus as = otpatézedov, and also 
found in the comic writers Theophilus (Mein. 3. 630), 
and Crito (Mein. 4. 53). 

puppy.  Phryn. 382: pup xal todtTo of pev 
"AOnvaior emt ths opuns éTiecav, of dé viv adpadeis 
éml Tov otevw@Trov. SoKxel O€ pol Kal TOUTO MaKedoviKOY 
eivat. Suidas explains dyuiat by pu. Eustathius on 
Hom. J/. 8. p. 166 (quoted by Sturz), says puyy is used 


1 Sylloge Inscriptionwm Grecarum, W. Dittenberger. 
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in this sense in the «owy. The earlier signification of 
“push,” “onset,” is found in places like Thucyd. 7. 70: 
TH Mev TPOTH Ppu“H éTLTAEOVTES K.T.D. 

Polyb. 6. 29. 1: aé puwai = roads in a camp. 

In the Septuagint: Isa. 15. 3: Kai év tals pupats avtov 
mavTes OAoAVEeTe = street. In the New Testament four 
times, and = street or lane. Used by the comic writers 
Antiphanes and Philippides = street (Mein. 3. 26, 
4,471). The stages in the history of the word are well 
pointed out by Carr (on Matt. vi. 2): (1) rush, impetus ; 
(2) going; (3) lane or street; cf. English “alley,” from 
French “aller.” 

We have dwelt longer on these two terms for a 
special reason. They open the way to a large question, 
the intermingling of foreign elements, or, at least, usages 

“with the pure Greek tongue at an exceedingly early date. 

The constant voice of tradition makes them Macedonian 
words. But when we find them in Attic writers like 
Antiphanes (380 B.c.), Theophilus (330 B.o.), Crito 
(330 B.c.?), Philippides (323..B.c.), and Diphilus (300 
B.c.), the suggestion naturally presents itself that there 
was a far closer connection between the colloquial 
language of everyday life and the alien dialects of 
Greek than has usually been believed, or that original 
elements of current Attic speech were preserved outside 
the strict limits of the dialect. It would be absurd to 
make the slender basis of a few examples support any 
far-reaching hypothesis, but these give rise to the belief 
that if a greater mass of materials came to light, the 
problem would be far on its way towards solution. 

But besides the appearance in the Macedonian dialect 
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of peculiar terms, such as a6 = ovpavds, BéOv = arp, 
dmpaE = ordyjv, and the like, peculiar consonantal 
changes are said to have prevailed, which appear to have 
a phonetic character; eg. Badkaxpds = dadaxpos, KeBary} 
= kepadn, adpaia = aidpia «.7.A. Probably such lists 
have to be taken with caution, as so little is known 
of the sources used by the old lexicographers who are 
our authorities. Im any case, the Macedonian type of 
Greek, whether or not it is admissible to call it a special 
dialect, was so far removed from ordinary Attic as to 
make it certain that the latter, on Macedonian lips, must 
soon and inevitably suffer thoroughgoing modification. 
Even the Greek polish itself of Alexander the Great and 
his associates was only skin-deep. 


But apart from the process of change experienced by _ 


the Attic dialect in a semi-barbarian country like 
Macedonia, the world of culture, as well, was opening the 
way for results of that kind. Aristotle himself marks 
the beginning of a new era. Looking at his language 
alone, one is struck by the number of new words and 
new forms which he admits into his prose.. The perfect 
Attic sense for language seems to have become relaxed 
in him. The transition to the «oy has already begun. 
Naturally, the tendency increases rapidly. It is found 
in an intensified degree in writers like Theophrastus, 
who may almost be reckoned with the writers of the 
“Common Dialect.” And, as has often been pointed 
out, it is noteworthy that contemporaneous with this 
weakening of purity in language is the growth 
of the Asian rhetoric, which seeks to make up for 
nerve and force by florid colouring and exaggeration. 


2 
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Thus, within Greece itself, the degeneration had 
set in. 

Alexander’s conquests formed the determining factor 
for the language, as for the whole life of the Greek 
peoples. Now, as has been said, the Attic dialect was 
undoubtedly recognised as the basis of the language 
spoken at the Macedonian court. ‘This meant that 
henceforth the official and imperial speech throughout the 
Eastern world must be Attic at root, whatever varying 
aspects it might present in particular cases. It did not 
au priori follow that the language of the conquerors 
should become that of the conquered. But Greek 
civilisation had been making rapid advances. Even the 
interior had not been left wholly untouched. The 
maritime regions were already thoroughly leavened by 
Greek influence. But the language which Alexander 
and his victorious armies brought with them found 
special points of contact in the several countries through 
the remnants of old Greek colonies, so that, even in 
districts where they did not themselves settle as rulers, 
Greek idioms became familiar. The dialect which they 
introduced was Attic, but the Attic of a non-Athenian 
people.. Accordingly, froni the first, there would be a 
laxity as regards the words to be used, and the nature of 
their usage. This was an element sure to lead to further 
corruption. And so we find that in each province the 
Greek spoken there assumed a distinctly local colouring, 
reflecting at many points the dialect originally peculiar 
to that province. Our data on this point are somewhat 
fragmentary. But there are constant traces of local 
dialectical variations. We shall find the most note- 
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worthy instances when we come to examine more care- 
fully the Greek of Alexandria. But such phenomena as 
the late Aorist form in -ocay, on which Eustathius, 
p. 1759, 36, says: of tH “Actavi ypopevor hovyn tovodor 
TO &puvyov Kat HAGov tapevOéces THs ca avdrAdrAgaBis 
édvyooay AEéyovTes Kal HrPocav. ghwvits Xadxidewv ldva 
etot; the substitution of the weak Aorist endings in 
strong forms, as éAaSa, émeoa «.7.r., which the old 
grammarians hold to be originally a Cilician peculiarity ; 
and the appearance of many uncouth words in the later 
language, principally associated with the requirements of 
common life—give some colour to the idea of a wide- 
spread local effect on the language which Alexander 
established in his new domain. 

Another point has to be strongly emphasised. The 
one aim of the Macedonians who diffused the Attic type 
of Greek was to be intelligible. They had no thought 
for refinement of idiom or purity of vocabulary. They 
were not themselves cultivated men, and their language 
was not a cultivated language. The important con- 
sequence followed that it never became a literary instru- 
ment. No doubt this would have given it fixity and a 
standard. Instead, it became the parent of a new type 
of colloquial Greek, the speech of the mixed popula- 
tions of Asia, Syria, and Egypt. This is a most 
important fact. All those who afterwards laid any 
claim to literary power or skill must be held rather to 
carry on the tradition of Aristotle and his contemporaries, 
than to belong immediately to the circle of the “EdAnvi- 
fovres. Of course they are conditioned by their environ- 
ment. The Greek which Aristotle had handed down to 
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them was already in process of fusion. Words, forms, 
and phrases distinctly non-Attic had been admitted by 
him. It would be absurd to suppose that amidst the 
mixed populations of the countries where these writers 
lived, the tendency already manifested could be checked. 
Everything was in favour of its growth. Still, it was 
regulated and kept, to some extent, within bounds by the 
general culture of these writers, their acquaintance with 
the early literature of Greece, and a more or less earnest 
attempt to preserve alive the literary succession by direct 
imitation of some of the great masters of speech. 

Thus arose the literary language, the Kxow7 duddexTos. 
More will have to be said of it in tracing the linguistic 
history between the time of the Septuagint and that of 
the New Testament. No doubt great caution must be 
used in drawing a strict dividing-line between the 
literary dialect and the colloquial speech of everyday 
life. We must rather regard the boundary as fluctuat- 
ing and undefined. Yet it may be said that while the 
writers of the «ow frequently descend to the ordinary 
level of the current popular language, or nearly so, the 
literary monuments which we have of that popular 
language rarely reach, so far as style and idiom and even 
purity of vocabulary are concerned, the common standard 
of the Kou didrextos. . 


CHAPTER IV 


THE Sepruacint: (1) Its Environment; (2) Its 
VOCABULARY, AND THE SPECIAL INFLUENCES WHICH 
MOULD IT 


AFTER the foregoing very brief account of the general 
condition of language in which the LXX. arose, we must 
next investigate its immediate environment, and this 
will form the transition to the discussion of our special 
subject itself. 

In no country did Macedonian influence produce more 
rapid and far-reaching effects than in Egypt. Alexandria, 
the capital, founded under the auspices of the Macedonian 
conqueror, formed a centre of new prosperity for the 
country. Favoured by natural situation, the glory of its 
founding, and the benign rule of the early Ptolemies, it 
could not fail to be a most potent instrument in the 
diffusion of Hellenism among the Eastern peoples. As 
has been ay pad the Macedonians pbronght with 
fogever. unadulterated and ae but modified in oe 
directions by reason of having become their official and 
conventional mode of speech. Accordingly, Egypt too 
must yield to the new tongue. Not, of course, that 


Greek was a strange language there, but that from this 
21 
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time it was to be the language of court life and letters, 
of trade and commerce, soon also, through the mixed 
population of a great national centre like Alexandria, 
the language of common life and ordinary intercourse. 
Now the conditions under which the Macedonian Attic 
took root in Egypt could only lead to one result. 
Nowhere was there a more remarkable blending of 
diverging elements than at Alexandria. Egyptians, pure 
Greeks, Macedonians, representatives of the various 
Asiatic kingdoms, Africans, Jews, all combined to form 
a motley crowd; yet they must have constant dealings 
with one another. The medium of intercourse must 
inevitably be Greek. It was impossible that it could 
retain even the purity of its Macedonian type among 
elements so conflicting. 

The question accordingly arises, What special colour 
would Greek, as spoken by the Egyptian people, be 
likely to assume? We know that they had deep-seated 
Oriental tendencies. We are told that their temperament 
was melancholy ; that they were possessed by a strong 
bias towards the formless symbolism of their ancient 
worship ; that their imagination was eager and excitable. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised to find from the 
remains preserved, a certain unwieldiness and capricious- 
ness about their language, which displays itself especially 
in harsh and fantastic word-composition. Besides, this 
might naturally be looked for, as Greek came to them, 
not by free and spontaneous diffusion, but in the stilted 
guise of officialism. 

Many instances from their vocabulary, as exhibited by 
the Rosetta Inscription, Papyri, ete. etc., are given by 
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Mullach, Bernhardy, and others. From these the follow- 
ing are taken :— 
adixvov, aiwvdBvos, drodvectaApevov, adtokpacia, érdvayKov, 
Cypmorpaktycev, tepicov, Karavwriloevos, KouporeAcav, 
Aoyeve, odoiaKds, Tapacvyypapev, Tpwrompagia, Td TeAe- 
otikov, piAavOpwrety. 

As to the Greek of Alexandria proper, it seems 
erroneous to give it the name of a dialect, as many 
scholars have been accustomed to do. In all probability 
the language of the Egyptian capital had no more right 
to be called a dialect than the vernacular of any other 
great centre of population and commerce. On the other 
hand, it does appear that, owing to the unique position 
and circumstances of Alexandria, a certain type of Greek 
arose there, or was stereotyped there, which was rapidly 
diffused. It was no literary language, and could not be. It 
was a blending of words and idioms on an Attic basis, con- 
tributed to the common stock by the shifting masses which 
made up the population of the city. Thus East and West 
alike impressed their stamp on the Alexandrian speech. 

There is no need to say, as some scholars have 
asserted, that no memorial of the Alexandrian type of 
Greek has come down to us. We believe that the more 
the language of the LXX. is studied, the more clearly it 
will be seen that, in spite of strong Hebrew colour- 
ing and the moulding force of Jewish conceptions, the 
LXX. does afford a lucid and graphic view of the Greek of | 

Alexandria. And more importance attaches itself to this 
because Alexandrian Greek may be regarded as a typical 
representative of the language then spoken throughout 
the provinces which had yielded to Alexander’s sway. 


e. 
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It is unnecessary for us here to do more than state 
the views generally held by modern scholars regarding 
the date and origin of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. There is a consensus of opinion that the 
whole, or, in any case, the greater part of the under- 
taking, was carried out at Alexandria. This rests on an 
unbroken line of tradition. The question cannot be 
decided as to whether any of the kings took a special 
interest in the work. A mass of legend has grown 
round this report. The nucleus of the translation was 
the Pentateuch, a fact to be expected, seeing that for 
the Jews the reading of the Law formed the chief part 
of synagogue worship. In all probability this portion of 
the Old Testament was translated about the middle of 
the third century B.c., and the prologue to “ Ecclesi- 
asticus” says that by 130 Bo, not only the “Law” 
but the “Prophets” and the other books of the Old 
Testament were extant in Greek. The translation, as 
a whole, reveals several hands, at least_five, differing to_ 
a considerable “degree 1 in acquaintance with Greek, power 
of grasping the original, and skill in translating. The 
Pentateuch has been done by the most competent trans- 
lators. The internal character of the version makes it 
almost certain that the translators were Hyyptian Jews. 
Thus, to give one or two instances— 


(1)! The Hebrew “‘shekel” is translated by the Alexandrian 
“didrachmum,” not by the tetradrachmum, to 
which it was equivalent. 

(2) Hebrew “ephah” is translated by oi¢i, Egyptian 


’ Most of the instances quoted are taken from Hody, De Bibliorwm 
Teatribus Originalibus. 
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pronunciation. This measure still exists among 
the Copts. 

(3) Hebrew.“ Thummim,” translated by éA76ea, the Greek 
name of the ornament worn by the chief Egyptian 
judges. 

(4) xévdv, a special name for a particular kind of Egyptian 
cup, used in the LXX. 

(5) ax, used of anything growing in a marsh—zdrvpos. 
6¢(Bis = ark in which Moses was exposed. 

(6) A numerous class of nouns beginning with the prefix 
Gpxl, €.9. apxidyelpos, apxuoitoro.ds, apxLowvoydos, 
dpxiderpopvaAag ; cf. in Papyri and Inscrr. dpy- 
KUVNyos, apxuTyperns. apxu is said to denote simply a 
court official. 

These, of course, are only hints; but when corroborated 
by the general nature of the version and an unvarying 
tradition handed down by the oldest Jewish - Greek 
writers themselves, who had every opportunity of know- 
ing the facts, there is little room for doubt. No one has 
ever doubted that the translators were Jews. 

The raison détre of the version is not hard to seek. 
Besides several very ancient colonies to be found in 
Egypt, Jews flocked in multitudes to the new city, 
induced by the splendid opportunity for commercial 
pursuits, as well as by the kindly disposition of the 
Egyptian kings and their own less favourable lot in 
Palestine. Soon we find that Jews occupied some 
of the highest posts in the whole country. In the 
natural course of things, half a century or less would 
see them thoroughly subject at least to the more ex- 
ternal influences of their new abode, and none of these 
could be so powerful as the language commonly spoken, 
—the language, besides, which was the special medium 
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of their own cherished pursuits. Accordingly, the 
staple of their ordinary speech would come to be 
the language of Alexandria. This would be modified 
by their original dialect of Hebrew or Aramaic, but 
‘would gradually approximate to the common ver- 
nacular of the city population. Wellhausen, indeed, 
supposes the existence of a kind of Jewish-Greek jargon, 
already developed, “which was really Hebrew or 
Aramaic in disguise,’ and employs his hypothesis to 
account for the extreme literalness and frequent harsh- 
ness of the Septuagint version. But this is a pure 
hypothesis, and the literalness of the translation is best 
accounted for on other grounds. 

Thus situated, and with their synagogue-worship, 
which was the very centre of their national life, in full 
exercise, it must soon come to be the case that many 
Jews of the generation native to Alexandria, could no 
longer intelligently follow the reading of the sacred 
books in their public worship, and the demand would 
speedily arise for a rendering of, at least, the Law into 
the language which they could understand. And the 
great majority of modern scholars hold that these 
circumstances explain the origin of the Septuagint 
version. It would be going too far afield to make any 
particular mention of the peculiar theory of Professor 
Gritz,2 who places the first nucleus of the translation 
about 140 B.c., in the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. 

Again it must be noted that the prophetical and 
poetical books were translated at various times, later than 


1 Art. “Septuagint” in Encycl. Britann. 
2 Geschichte der Juden, Band iii. 
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the date of the Pentateuch, and that this was often due, 
in all probability, to private enterprise. These facts, 
however, do not affect our investigation of the vocabulary 
of the LXX., as one hundred and thirty years at most 
comprise the whole translation, and there is no evidence 
to show that any part of it was executed outside 
Alexandria. 

In investigating the vocabulary of the LXX. we are 
investigating the vocabulary of a translation. This 
translation, moreover, is of a peculiar nature. It is 
intended to bring out every jot and tittle of the original, 
because the original is held to be sacred, and_not a 
syllable, therefore, must _be lost. Accordingly, the 
rendering is extraordinarily literal. This implies restric- 
tion of vocabulary. But when the range of the collection 
of writings is so wide, the restriction is scarcely felt. 
Still, we cannot expect to be able to make the same 
deductions from what is a rigidly literal translation, as 
might be looked for in a spontaneous literary product. 
Further, the translators are Jews. They write in a 
language whose conceptions are alien to their type of 
mind. The language is acquired. There must therefore 
be a certain artificiality of expression, a certain clumsi- 
ness both as to forms and structures. Their vocabulary 
and style cannot fail to show a real Hebraic element, 
their inheritance from the past. But, apart from this, 
they are sure to reflect with more or less accuracy the 
exact type of speech which surrounds them, the par- 
ticular form of Greek to which they have been first 
introduced in their everyday dealings with neighbours 
and traders. 


at 
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The vocabulary of the LXX. has Attic for its original 
basis, and so we meet, in ever-varying proportions, with 
much of the ordinary stock familiar to us in earlier and 
purer writers. This part of the vocabulary, which is, 
however, far less in proportion to the other elements 
than the corresponding part of the New Testament 
vocabulary, we need not for the present dwell upon. 
It is the common store of most writers in a greater or 
less degree down to a fairly late date in our era. 

But, before discussing the other and far more 
characteristic elements in the vocabulary of the LXX., 
it appears to us in place to give a rough analysis of a 
few chapters taken entirely at random from its pages, 
which will afford, in brief compass, a general view of its 
language, and serve as a basis of illustration for the 
principles in the formation of the vocabulary which 
have still to be investigated. In the case of the LXX., 
representative illustrations are specially admissible, 
seeing that, as a matter of fact, the same elements are 
found throughout its vocabulary. 

We take the first ten chapters of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, a fair specimen of the ordinary character 
of the LXX., neither distinguished for special excellence 
nor special harshness and incorrectness, though perhaps, 
on the whole, it would fall among the better parts of the 
work rather than otherwise. Words and forms belonging 
to the common stock of Greek writers are, of course, 
unnoticed. The writers are given by whom the word or 
form is used. When a word in common use is given, it 
is because of some special sense in the LXX., and those 
writers alone are quoted who employ it in that sense. 
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List or Worps 


. a&yovos=barren. Hippoc., Aristot., Theoph., Soph., Plut. 

dxovoTy7. Hom., Soph., Eurip. (Isocr.). 

dxpotopnos. Polyb., Philo. 

amoaryTwcay. Form, 

dpoevixds. Very late. Callim., Anthol. 

dodAevros=unmoved. LEurip., Diod., Plut. Adverb 
in Polyb., N.T. 

adonmros = not liable to rot. Hippoc., Xen. 

apartw =fasten on. Hdt., Hippoc., Theocr. 

. Badi~e=go. Colloquial here. So constantly in Comic 
writers. 

BderAvypa. Pecul. to LXX.and N.T. Verb in Hippoc., 
Aristoph., Plut. 

Bipa=treading of sole of foot. Xen., N.T. 

(ra) BovxdAva. Hdt., Theocr. 

. yorBpedw. Pecul. to LXX. and Josephus. 

yvopos=dvéqos. Only poetical and late prose. N.T. 

ypapparoccaywyets= Heb. word meaning (1) scribe, 
(2) magistrate. 

. detAtaw. Diod., N.T. 

diayiyvooKw. Te use = memoria revocare. 

diayoyyvlw. N.T. 

diavicrapar=rise up. Polybius. 

diacapjoca. Plato, Polyb., N.T. 

duvéerecav. Form. N.T. 

dicaiwpa=ordinance. Peculiar to LXX. and N.T. 

. eyxdOnpar=lie in a place. Polyb., Antiph. Com. 

eira, Form. N.T. 

exfyréw. Aristid., N.T. 

éxxAnordlw. Transitive, Diod. 

éxoBos. Aristot., Plut., N.T. 

eXennootvyn =righteousness. N.T. 

eumirrevw = believe. 

évépxopat = begin (without ritual sense). Polyb., Plut., 
N.T. 


- 
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évorAi~w. Once quoted, Lye. 205. 

évortov. N.T. 

eEorcOpevw. N.T. 

éravactpépw = (simply) return. 

evkAypos= fortunate. Anthol., Suid. ed«Aypywa in 
Antiph. Com. 

etuynxys =tall, Plato, Theocr. 

édodedw. Late. In Xen. Cyr. 8. 6. 16, of an officer 
who visited annually the satrapies of Persia. 
Timocl. Com. 


. Gwype(a = Heb. word for “survivor.” In Hadt., Polyb., 


Strabo =one taken alive. 


. yAGare. Form. N.T. 


yrAPooav, Form. N.T. 


. Ondv«ds. Very late. Dion. Hal. 


OveAAa. Entirely poetical. N.T. 

Ovpdw. Passive form. Scarcely in prose. N.T. 
idooav. Form. N.T. 

ieparevw. Herodn., Inscrr., N.T. 


. Katpos=xpovos. Late. N.T. 


xdpuvos. Hdt., Aesch., Galen., N.T. 

kataAew = grind down. Hom., Hdt., Hippoc., Strabo. 

KatacKkorevw (= KatacKkoréw). Xen., Polyb., Plut. 

xatagutevw = plant. Plut., Lucian. 

Katicxvw =encourage. Dion. Hal. =strengthen; N.T. 
= prevail. 

Kavxnua. Pindar, Lesbonax, N.T. 

kuBwrds. Aristoph., Lysias, and late writers; N.T. 


 Kowrélopar=go to bed. Pind., Polyb. 


koros. Late in prose = trouble, burden. Poetry and N.T. 

xoopos = Heb. word for “heavenly hosts as ornaments 
of the heavens.” 

kpatatos. Poet. Only late prose. Plut., etc.; N.T. 

kpiya. Polyb., N.T. 

krnvos. Hdt., Hom., Xen., N.T. 


. Adxkos= cistern. Hdt., Aristoph., Xen. (Demos.). 


Aogedo. Eumath. (Adgevors, Schol. ad Theocr. ; 
Aagevrds, N.T.). 
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Aarpevw = serve God. N.T. Used by Eurip. =serve the 
gods. 

Aipayxovéw = reduce by hunger. Hippoc., Antisth. ap. 
Stob. 

. Paxponuepedo. Peculiar to LXX. 

padaxia =sickness. Vit. Hom., N.T. 


v. vawn. Poet., Hdt., Xen. 


o. dnyéw = Pseud.-Phocyl., Hippoc., Aesch., Eur., N.T. 
All = lead. 

‘oixtippwv. Theocr., Anth., N.T. 

dAvyoords = one out of afew. Plut. 

dpaya. Aristot., Xen., Aristid., N.T. 

éxupos = strong (military term). Xen., Polyb. 

. marucky =slave. Late. But Menander. N.T. 

mais=slave. Tragg., Comm., late prose, N.T. 

TapaTrOpEvOMat. Polyb., NT. ‘ 

mapenBory.  Polyb., N.T., Theophil. Com.; Crito 
Com. ; Diphil. s 

ratacoow=kill, Late. N.T. 

meptovoros. N.T. fr. repuovoia = property (repieyus = 
have over and above). 

mAdé = flat stone. Lucian, N.T. 

aAnbvve = increase (trans.), N.T. 

mouncoicay. Form. 

moAquatys. Poetic word. 

moAvTAacia~w. Plut., Herodn. 

moAuTAnbéw. Pecul. to LXX. 

moAvxpovi~w. Pecul. to LXX. 

mpovowetw =plunder. Dion. H. often, Polyb., Plut., 
Posidip. Com. 

mpookeiuat. Used of devotion to God. So in Dion. 
Cass. and Epictet. 

mpocoxfopa. Pecul. to LXX. Verb in Orac. Sibyll. 
and N.T. 

aporepos nav. Scarcely in earlier lang. ; cf. John 1. 15, 
TPOTOS [OV HV. 

mrepwros. Hdt., Tragg., Plut. (once in Plato). 

arycow. Scarcely in prose. Poet. word. 


‘ 
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mrwxia. Late form. 
p- pyua=thing. N.T. 
o. oxAnpoxapdia. N.T. 
okAnpotpaxnros. N.T. 
okAnpivw. Metaph., N.T. Ord. sense in Hippoc 
Aristot. 
oxOAov = snare. Etym. M. and Hesych. = ox@dos, 
pointed stake ; cf. oxwAotuae in Aquila = be offended. 
ovykvpo = be adjacent. Polyb., Plut. 
cuvavtnots. LEurip., Dion. H., Plut., N.T. 
cuvextroAcuew. Diod. 
cvvtpiBw. Pass=be beaten. Polyb., Plut., N.T. 
tT. Tetxnpns = fortified. In this sense only in LXX. 
tpopodopéw. N.T., Apoer. 
tuAdw =swell. In Hdt., Xen., Theocr. = grow hard. 
v. trootacis = Heb. word for “burden.” Almost = 
etymol. sense of Latin “‘sustentatio.” 
trooréA\Aw = shrink from. Hippoc., Dinarch., N.T. 
od. ddyerOe. Form. 
Arai = doorposts. Hom., Bion, Polyb., Theocr. 
goveutys. Byzantine writers. 
yy. Youilo=feed. Aristoph., Hippoc., N.T. 


A rough analysis of this short index of the more 
uncommon words in the first ten chapters of Deuteronomy 
gives the following results. Of 110 words and forms 
examined— 

50 occur in the New Testament. 
17. .,. .y Polybies: 
16 ,,  ,, the Tragedians. 
1D: 4, — 5, 2ehubearch. 
12 ,,- ,, Comic writers. 
10 ,,  ,, Hippocrates. 
10 ,,  ,, Herodotus. 
10 ,,. 4; egephon: 
While 16 are peculiar to the Septuagint. 


We have given this short analysis because it canbe 
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so easily illustrated from the index above; but a wider 
view of the facts will be gained if the results of an 
examination of the whole Book of Deuteronomy, com- 
prising thirty-four chapters, be presented. It will be 
found that the inferences which can be deduced from the 
investigation of the restricted area are precisely corrobor- 
ated by the more extended inquiry. Both bring to light 
definite elements, which form the determining factors in 
the vocabulary of the LXX. 


DrutTERoNoMY—CHAPS. I.—XXXIV 


Of 313 Words examined— 





37 per cent. 116 occur in the New Testament, 
16 os Soy elutareh: 
14 Fe 43 ,,  ,, the Tragedians. 
13 ‘ 42  ,,  ,, Xenophon. 
13 - BLT os soy cE Oly bins. 
12 * 39 ,,  ,, Comic writers. 
12 es 38 ,,  ,,. Herodotus. 
10 Es 33 ,,  ,, Hippocrates. 
Gi s C20 ey ebiodorus: 
5 a Celie ice ok lato, 
5 - CC aay egy ok HALO: 
11 ere 36 are peculiar to the Septuagint. 


These tables are suggestive in various directions. 

(1.) In the first place, an important and interesting 
element in the vocabulary of the LXX. is that which 
consists of words belonging to the old Greek literature 
as represented by the Tragedians and poets like Homer 
and Pindar. These have fallen into abeyance in the 
most flourishing period of Attic prose, and now emerge 
again into the light. The history of this process is hard to 
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trace. It seems by no means unlikely that many of the 
words, though confined to a particular type of literature 
within the compass of our knowledge, really formed part 
of the regular vocabulary in particular regions, and may 
have been in constant use on the lips of the people. Of 
course, it 7s possible that, merely through the general 
mixture of dialects which took place, and the loss of 
that refined sensibility which distinguished instinctively 
between what was adapted for poetry and for prose 
respectively, the words passed somewhat rapidly into the 
ordinary store of words. But the former seems the more 
probable hypothesis, and it is easy to see that the facts 
which it supposes do not exclude, but are rendered more 
plausible by the grounds alleged for the alternative sup- 
position. 
Many instances occur in the lists: eg. 


dadXevtos. A poetical adjective in Euripides. 

yvégos. Not in good prose. 

OveAAa. <A thoroughly poetical word. 

kavxnpa. Apparently almost peculiar to Pindar. 

xomros. Never in early prose. 

mtepwtds. Good instance of thoroughly poetical adjective. 


As it happens, Homeric words are scantily represented 
in the tables; but in many parts of the LXX. which we 
have examined, as, for instance, 1 Samuel, they are 
extraordinarily frequent. 

(2.) Another striking characteristic of the stock of 
words exhibited by the LXX. is the well-marked Ionic 
strain represented by terms which appear chiefly in 
Hippocrates and Herodotus. It is difficult to give an 
entirely satisfying reason for this phenomenon. We have 
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no definite information as to the relation between Asiatic 
Greek and that of Alexandria. Necessarily, this would 
be intimate. There may in all probability have. been an 
old literary tradition which became a kind of standard 
for the Greeks of the coast of Asia Minor, based on the 
earlier Ionic literature. The Ionic literary language 
would originally be the popular speech purified, so to 
speak, and stereotyped. So that all along, a close con- 
nection would exist, as at Athens, between ‘the spoken 
and the written languages. But after literary production 
had ceased, its particular type of speech would remain 
a powerful influence in moulding the ordinary language. 
In some such fashion as this, we may believe, the words 
under consideration became part of the spoken vocabulary 
of the maritime Greeks of Asia Minor, and in due course, 
through commercial communication and the other cus- 
tomary modes of intercourse, found their way into the 
word-store of the Jews of Alexandria. 
The following examples are from the lists :— 
ag@da7tw=fasten on. In Herod. and Hippoc. with the 
interesting addition of Theocritus, an Alexandrian 
writer. 
Bovxodrra, Hat. (again in company with Theocritus). 
-xkataXéw=grind down. Hdt. Hippocr. (also in Homer). 
Atmayxovéw. Hippocr. (Frag. of Antisthenes). 
tvAow. Hat. (also in Theocritus and Xen.). 
trooréAXw=shrink from. Hippocr. (also in Dineen 
a Corinthian). 
Many other instances could be given from the larger 
group of words. 
(3.) As might be expected from what has been said 
in a former part of this dissertation, many affinities with 
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the language of Xenophon are to be found. This is the 
natural result of the growth of the tendency to laxness 
in observing the strict boundaries of correct prose, com- 
bined with ever-increasing foreign influences. 

Examples from our list are— 


donmtos=not liable to rot. Xen. (also in Hippocr.). 

Bjpa=the tread of the foot. 

KATATKOTEVW (=katacKkoréw). First in Xen. 

ktjvos. Good instance of a thoroughly poetical word, » 
brought into prose by Xen. 

vamy. Another term of the same class, etc. etc. 


(4.) This last class can scarcely be separated from a 
very large list of words which the LXX. has in common 
with the writers of the “Common ” dialect, in short, with 
the literary language which arose in the period which 
gave it birth. This class, of course, is far wider in range 
than any of those already glanced at, as it really 
embraces all the outstanding peculiarities of the later 
literary language. And, without doubt, the LXX. comes 
far nearer the literature of the “Common Dialect” in 
actual vocabulary than in style, or syntax, or general 
tone. The fact is interesting as showing that it was 
easier for the literary men to model the structure of 
their sentences after the great masters of literature than 
to preserve their vocabulary, even by artificial means. 
Still, writers like Polybius and Plutarch show a far more 
intimate relation to Plato and Aristotle, even in voca- 
bulary, than they do towards the LXX. 

It is impossible, within our limits, even to indicate the 
numerous points of contact between the vocabulary. of 
the LXX. and that of the writers of the xown. <A few 
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hints must suffice. Many of the points of contact 
referred to come under the head of the classes already 
examined. Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, Philo, and 
Plutarch all exhibit the characteristics looked at under 
(1), (2), and (3) of this section. 

But there are additional features. Perhaps the most 
important of these is one common to the immature and 
the decaying stages of a language. This is the habit of 
forming compounds. As Rutherford well points out (Mew 
Phryn. p. 6): “Before a language is matured, and that 
feeling of language developed which sees in a common 
word the most suitable expression for a common action 
or fact, there is a tendency to make work-a-day words 
more expressive by compounding with a preposition.” In 
illustration, he quotes from Sophocles a long list of com- 
pounds, especially with the preposition éx, é&, as éEavé- 
xeoOar, éEerdevIepoc tome, Eatiuafew, and many others, 
which differ in no way from the uncompounded verbs, 
except in having a touch of vividness or picturesqueness 
added. 

The same tendency displays itself in the later language 
in a greatly intensified degree and harsher forms. But 
now it is because language has lost its concentrated 
force. Words adequate enough to express the intended 
meaning have become weakened to the popular imagina- 
tion. They are felt to be too vague just because 
simplicity is so. The artificiality of language becomes 
the reflection of artificiality of thought. It is imagined 
that by heaping on prepositions or other elements to 
a word it gains in content. The examples are partly 
from the list and partly taken at random— 
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Siavicrajac=stand up. Polyb. (no meaning added). 
Stackoprifw = (practically) oxopri{w. Polyb. 
éurepuraréw = walk, or, walk about. Philo. 
évépxopwar=simple dpxoua. Polyb., Plut. 
Katadvvactevw = duvacrevw. Plut., Diod. 
Katactpatoredevw = otparoredevw. Polyb. 

Kataputevw = dtu, Plut. 

maparopevopat, Usu.=simple “go.” Polyb. etc. ete. 
mpooexkaiw, Dion. Cass. 

ovvextorcuew, Diod. 


There is also an inclination to form new compounds, 

such as— - 
dxpotomos. Polyb., Philo. 
eyxdOnua. Polyb. 
eumioredo. Plut., Polyb. 
vevpoxoréw. Polyb., Strabo. 
moAvTrAaciatw.  Plut. 
mpovonevo. Plut., Polyb., Dion. Hal. 
ovpBoroxoréw, Philo, etc. etc. 

We purposely omit, for the present, the consideration 
of the two chief remaining elements in our tables of 
results, viz. the batch of words which the vocabulary of 
the LXX. has in common with the New Testament, and 
also those peculiar to itself, as these must be treated later 
on with greater fulness and minuteness than belongs to 
our present rough analysis. . 

(5.) The store of words on which the LXX. draws is 
enriched further by a very interesting class of terms 
which may be called “vernacular.” A large number of 
expressions which have evidently long been current in 
the speech of the people, including almost certainly the 
Athenian populace, appear now in the written language. 
They belong to that “oral tradition” which Professor 
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Jebb describes! as “preceding the ancient literature of 
Greece, coexisting with it and surviving it.” It was 
inevitable that they should find a place in the LXX., 
which is so much a transcript of the spoken language. 


EXAMPLES 


Bpéxw=tew, Bpoxy = terds. The verb occurs in this 
sense in Telecl. Com. (Mein. 2. 376). Phrynichus, 258, 
holds that the verb in this sense is entirely to be 
rejected. Lobeck considers that the word, originally 
poetical, became vulgarised after the palmy days of 
Greek literature, and so is found in Polybius, Arrian, 
the LXX., and N.T. So Bpoxy, found in Geoponica, 
ii. 39, and Eustathius, as well as the LXX. and N.T. 
Also aBpoxia in Josephus and Philo. It seems more 
likely that, at an early date, these words passed into the 
colloquial vocabulary ; and it is suggestive, in this con- 
nection, to find that Bpoyy is a modern Greek term for 
“rain.” 

yAwoodKkopov. Phryn. says on yAwrroKxopetov ért pdvov 
Tov Tav aiAntikay yAwTTOv dyyelov. vorepov dé Kal eis 
érépav xphow Kateckevdlero, BiBrAtwy 7) iwatiwv 7) dpyvpov 
}) Grovodv GAXov: KaAover 8 adTd ot duabels yAwoodkomov. 

The word is found in the Comic poets, Timocles (Mein. 3. 
590) and Apollodorus Carystius (Mein. 4. 444), in the 
simple sense of a box or case. This was evidently its 
popular meaning, which is found also in Plut., Joseph., 
and N.T. 

yoyyvlo, yoyyvopeos. Phryn. brands these words as 
Ionian, and is only acquainted in literature with 
mepryoyyvGw, used by Phocylides. The correct expres- 

sions, he asserts, are rovOopvfew and rovOopvopds. 
Nunnesius, quoted by Lobeck, says: “Pollux 70 yoyyvlev 
tribuit columbis quibus auctor Philomelae et turdis 

1 Handbook to Modern Greek, by Vincent and Dickson, Appendix, 

p. 289. ame 4 > 
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gemere assignat.” But the noun occurs in Anaxan- 
drides’ Com. (Mein. 3. 174). 

The words are frequent in the N.T. = murmur, murmur- 
ing. It seems, therefore, legitimate to assume that at 
an early date they belonged to the vernacular. 

ketp(a=cord or band. Aristoph. Av. 816, where the 
Schol. says: xetpia: eldos Cévys ex cxowiwy, mapeouKds 
ipdvre 9 Seapotor tas kXivas. Sept., N.T., and Plut. 
Evidently a vernacular word, which has all along formed 
part of the popular language. 

Kkottwv=Attic dwprdriov. (Poll. 10. 43, also quotes zpo- 
koirwv.) Aristoph. Frag. (Mein. 2. 947). The word is 
censured by Menander (Mein. 4. 314), a fact proving 
that it was in common currency at that time. Athenaeus 
gives a Fragment from Matron, the writer of parodies 
(c. 370 B.c.), in which the word occurs. Several times 
in LXX. and late writers, also N.T. Inscr. Delos 
(130 B.c.): ért rod Kourdvos tHS Baoriooys (Ditten- 
berger, 244. 5). 

Avxvia, Phryn. 289: dvrt rovrov Avxviov Aeye. And in 
his Appendix, p. 50: Avxviov ot duabets Avyviavy adrd 
cadovot. So Pollux, 10,.115 (quoted by Lobeck), says 
that Avxviov is “ vulgarly ” called Avxvia. It was clearly 
a word in regular circulation, and probably from an 
early date. Cf. Inscr. Ieronda (240 B.c.): ryv re Avxviav 
THv weyddnv (Ditt. 170. 13), 

6@évcov=linen cloth, in plur.=stripes of linen. Several 
times in Hippocr., Aristoph. Frag. (Mein. 2. 989). 
Several times in LXX. and N.T. 

évuxifw=pare the nails, or metaph., examine minutely. 
Cratin. (Mein. 2. 214). Aristoph. Frag. (Mein. 2. 1217), 
on which Suidas: évvyiferar dxpuBoroyeira, ovtws 
*Apioropavyns. Evidently a colloquial word which the 
translators of the O.T. used to express the cloven 
hoof. er 

mavdcoxy, Phryn, 216: wadurky: rovro émt THS Oeparraivys 
ot viv tiHdacw, ot 8 dpyator emt THs vedvidos. Prof. Jebb 
on Lys. Or, I, 11, 12, regards Oepdrawa and radicxy 
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in that passage as synonymous. So, too, Isaeus, vill. 35: 
dvépamroda .. . Kal dvo0 Oeparaivas Kai Tawdurxynv, where 
there seems little distinction, though perhaps the latter, 
as Schomann (quoted by Jebb) suggests, has less menial 
work to do. More likely it is a term adopted from the 
vernacular which had fixed to the word zaducxy the 
meaning of “slave,” just as Scotch servants almost 
invariably use the word ‘‘girl” technically of those who 
are in their own position. In the later Greek, this 
signification is exceedingly frequent. So in Inscrr., 
e.g. one of Delphi, 178 B.c.: "Acaydpos . . . dvaribyor 
tou “AroAXwve tat TIvOiae eAevbépay . . . Evmopiav tiv 
avrov maducKkyy (Ditt. 451. 4). 

otpyvos = strength (usu. in a bad sense, of strength which 
is eager to gratify itself lawlessly). Except a single 
instance in Nicostratus Com. B.c. 300 (Mein. 5. 84), the 
word is not found till Lycophron and the LXX. Pollux 
(quoted by Rutherford, p. 476) says that Callias, the 
Comic poet (c. 412 B.c.), used the compound otpyvé- 
gwvos =loud-voiced. Also, the verb orpynviav is found 
in Antiph.- Com. (¢. 387), Sophilus (¢ 350%), and 
Diphilus (320). These various instances appear 
to us to show, as conclusively as anything could, 
that the word must have existed in the colloquial 
vocabulary from the earliest times, and found its 
way into the LXX. just for this reason. Also in 
NSE 

tpvBAvtov. Found, curiously, in Hippoc. as a special 
measure used in medical prescriptions. But this pre- 
supposes its earlier existence in something very like the 
sense of “cup,” “dish,” in which it appears in Aris- 
toph. Achar. 278, Av. 77. So that we may well believe 
it belonged in this sense to the current popular speech 
in very early days, though its use in books did not be- 
come frequent till the later stages of the language, in 
the LXX., N.T., Plut. ete. ete. 

dipow=compress. Aristoph. Vwb. 592. Not found again 
till the LXX. and N.T. The reason probably is that 
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it was a word of common life, not considered admissible 
into literary works. 

xaptys=paper. This word used to be supposed by some 
scholars to be derived from Aramaic. Of course, the 
converse is the case, as it is found in Plato Com. Frag. 
10, and Cebes, Tab. 4. Thayer also quotes Kirchhoff, 
Inserr, Attic. I. no. 324 (dated 407 3.c.). It was clearly 
a vernacular word, which disappears, so far as literature 
is concerned, till we find it again in the LXX. and N.T. 


These are specimens of a number of instances collected. 

(6.) Another link which binds the language of the 
LXX. to the early vernacular speech is the large number 
of diminutives which are to be found in its vocabulary. 
This is a distinct element in its composition, and the 
interesting point about it is that a great proportion of 
those diminutives are to be found in the Comic writers of 
an early date, the very authors who would be expected 
to shed light, in a special degree, on the colloquial 
language of their time. 

It need scarcely be said that many of the diminutives 
in the LXX. have lost their particular sense, and are 
used as exact equivalents of the words from which they 
have been formed. We give some instances— 


dpviov. Eubul. (M. 3. 212, 268), Philippid. (M. 4. 476). 

Baddvriov. » Telecl. (M. 2.371), Aristoph. (M. 2. 982, 1165). 

kepdptov. Alexid. (M. 3. 409), Men. (M. 4. 133), Eubul. 
(M. 3. 26), Antiph. (M. 3. 141), Aristoph. (M. 2. 1186), 

xopdovov. Philippid. (M. 4. 497). 

dryriov. Nicostr. (M. 2. 844). 

ravdépiov. Eleven instances in Meineke. 

cavdédvov. Men. (M. 4. 317), Antiph. (M. 3. 153), Cratin. 
(M. 2. 91), Cephis. (M. 2. 884), Theoph. (M. 2. 809). 

oT Oiviov. Eubul. (ap. Athen. 2. 65 c.). 

otpoviiov. Anaxand. (M..3. 164), Ephipp. (M. 3. 326). 
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oxoiviov. (Chiefly Comic.) Four exx. in Meineke. 
poptiov. Eight instances in Meineke. 

, * . . 
xaAxiov, Ten instances in Meineke. 


(7.) Marked characteristics of the vocabulary of the 
LXX. are its formation of new verbs, with a special 
tendency towards forms ‘in -0a, -evw, -dfw -if@, and its 
modifications in the use of existing ones to suit its own 
purpose. 


EXAMPLES 


(a) dvabeparile, éxroxilw, évwriLopat, wen paake, opOpilu, 
oreppatilw, éxuvktypicor. 
evKawvilw, évtapialw. 
> , > , > / 4 
dmodecatevw, eorcfpevw, emryapBpevw, paxpoynpepedvu, 
TPwTOTOKEvw. 
> / 3 ? 2 , 2 , . , 
aroTeuTTOw, ateKvow, expilow, évdvvapow, tapalndow. 
evooEalw K.T.A. 
(6) Transitive verbs! receive an intransitive sense: e.g. 
KaTATAVM, KATLOXVM, KOPEVVYpL. 
Intransitive verbs receive a transitive sense: ¢.g. attap- 
kéw, eEaipw, kataomevow. 
meptBidw = keep alive. Cwoyovew = vivifico. 


(8.) One of the specially noteworthy features of the 
language of the LXX. has still to be pointed out, and 
that is the large admixture of foreign words which can 
be traced in its vocabulary. 

1. The chief element under this head is, of course, the 
Hebrew. But as it has to be examined minutely in 
immediate connection with the New Testament, it is 
needless to anticipate here. For the sake of complete- 
ness, however, we may summarise briefly. 


1 These instances are taken from H. G. Thiersch, De Pentateuchi 
Versione Alexandrina, p. 99. 
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A. Actual Hebrew words occur in the LXX. in various 
guises— 


(a) Hebrew words in Greek letters: eg. mécxa, caPadb, 
xepouBeiv. 

(b) Words which have become Greek through the addition 
of regular Greek endings: e.g. yéevva, Bdros, Kdpos. 

(c) Words which have undergone certain modifications : 
e.g. 6B Barov, cikrXos, cikepa, VoowrTos. 


B. Words formed on the model of existing Hebrew 
words or expressions — 


(a) Nouns: as, ébypepia, dAokavTwpa, TavToKpaTwp, Tapart- 
Kpacpos, pavtirpyos, oKAnpoKapdia K.T.r. 

(b) Adjectives: as, dvOpwrapeckos, arepiTpnTos, TpwTOTOKOS, 
okdnpotpaxnAos, Tarewodpwv k.T.A. 

(c) Verbs: as, dvaOeparilw, drodexatevw, BeBndrow, wAnpo- 
popew k.7.r. 


C. Greek words modified by the influence of Hebrew 
conceptions— 


(a) Ordinary terms: e.g. €Ovos, <idwArov, exxAyoia, ypap- 
pdrevs, otparia K.t.r. 
eEomoroyéw, Tadedw, taTdoow K.T.r. 
(b) Theological and religious terms: e.g. d&yyedos, dutBoXos, 
elpnvn, KUptos, maida, cwrnpia. 4 
Sixaidw, exAéyopat, ropvedo, putilu. 
All these classes will be examined and illustrated 
carefully further on in the Dissertation. 
2. Words from other languages— 
(a) Egyptian: kovdv, O(Bis, EvOos, Bapis, wamvpos, owddv 
K.T.A. 
(6) Cyrenaic: Bowes. This asserted by Hdt. 4. 199; 


Valekenaer on Hdt. 4. 351 (quoted by Lobeck, 
Phryn. 356) — “Vox Cyrenaicis usitata; a Dori- 
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ensibus in Sicilia vocem transsumsisse videtur 
Aeschylus. A Cyrenaicis accipere potuerunt Alex- 
andrini; recentiores Graeci quivis colles et tumulos 
Bovvevs dixerunt.” And Carr (on Luke 3. 5) well 
remarks: ‘It (¢.e. Bovvds) is an interesting trace of 
the connection between the Jews and Cyrene, which, 
next to Alexandria, contained the largest Jewish 
population of any African city.” 

(c) Macedonian (2): mapenBodn, prey. 

(d) Persian: yaa = treasure; kidapis = tiara; pavdvn = a 
special part of Persian armour. 

(e) Cilician: owon. Hesych. says that this was a parti- 
cular kind of tonsure with the inhabitants of Phaselis, 
a Cilician town. 


This table of foreign words must be taken, in the case 
of some of the terms, with reservation, as the old author- 
ities may often have had the most slender of grounds for 
referring an uncouth word to a particular foreign tongue. 


CHAPTER V 


BrigF SURVEY OF THE MAIN FACTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE VOCABULARY OF GREEK LITERATURE, FROM THE 
COMPLETION OF THE SEPTUAGINT (ABOUT 200-160 
B.C.) DOWN TO ©. 100 AD. 


RouGHLY speaking, an interval of about two hundred 
years separates the New Testament from the Septuagint. 
In most languages a period of that duration would 
mean great modifications and many new developments. 
It is different with the two centuries we are considering. 
Two types of speech have become stereotyped, and have 
both been used in literature. The one, indeed, is only a 
literary language; for this purpose it has been formed, 
and its aim is to keep itself as free as possible from 
accommodation to the popular standard. The other is 
originally the common speech of the people; but, after 
passing through the mould of Hebrew thought, it, too, 
has become, in a sense, literary, or at least it has become 
the vehicle of a large and uniquely important collection 
of books. That has given fixity to it, so that hence- 
forward it may be used as a standard or norm. 

Strangely enough, this “ Hellenistic” type of Greek 
cannot be said to be found again until, for the second 
time, a group of writers whose modes of thinking are 
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predominantly Hebrew, give it currency in a more 
influential form than ever, through the collection of works 
which make up the New Testament. There are breaks, 
so to speak, in this long interval of silence. That cluster 
of writings which form a kind of appendix to the Old 
Testament and a prologue to the New, which, for want of 
a better designation, are termed “ Apocrypha,” must, we 
think, be regarded as belonging, in point of language, both 
to the Hellenic type of the “Common” dialect, and in a 
much less degree to the “ Hellenistic” of the LXX. 

The greater part of them is, in all likelihood, the work 
of Jewish writers; yet these are imbued with Greek 
influences, and especially with Greek conceptions, to an 
extent which places them in a quite distinct sphere from 
that in which the writers of the LXX. move. So that it 
is perhaps advisable to glance at their characteristics, as 
regards vocabulary, in the same line of development as 
the authors of the “Common” dialect. A brief survey of 
some of the distinguishing features of these authors, in 
the particular province of “vocabulary,” should place us 
at a better point of view for estimating the language of 
the New Testament, and the influences which moulded it. 

As has been already noted, those writers after the days 
of Alexander who were conscious of a real literary 
impulse, created for themselves a special type of literary 
speech. The “Common” dialect, therefore, is not a mere 
_ vague reflection of the mixed language prevailing all 
round the shores of the Mediterranean. It is differenti- 
ated from that by several distinct characteristics. For 
one thing, the writers who employ it are cultivated men. 
They have received a polite education. They write not 
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only for the purpose of giving information to the public 
regarding certain important or interesting subjects, but 
also with the sense of the worth of literature as itself 
educative. Certainly they aim, above all things, at clear- 
ness of statement and plainness of speech, but they never 
exhibit that entire artlessness of language which marks 
the Hellenistic writers. The latter are, one may say, 
unconscious of their vocabulary. Lucidity is their one 
aim. The writers of the «ow7 have not lost entirely 
the sense for effect. So they choose their words, and 
even seem to lay down definite principles for themselves 
as to their mode of selection. They have studied, and 
know the great masterpieces of earlier times. The 
influence of these cannot be disregarded. They are 
‘aware that literary prose has reached a definite level in 
the past. Accordingly, the standard once attaimed will 
have, in any case, an unconscious effect on their work, 
But to counterbalance their culture and education, and 
even their innate feeling for literature (for it may be 
presumed that in this they surpass their contemporaries), 
stands a long array of unfavourable conditions. They 
cannot escape their environment. They are surrounded 
by mixed populations, whose dialects comprise words 
and phrases and forms borrowed from every variety of 
Greek. The separate provinces in which they were born 
and brought up have each its peculiar type of language. 
Local colouring prevails all round. And common to all 
of them is the original corrupted Attic which forms the ~ 
basis of the new cosmopolitan Greek. Besides, vigorous 
national life, that life which kept the earlier Attic pure 
and forcible, and which afforded so keen a stimulus to 
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thought that only a refined and subtle tongue could 
express the conceptions of the great thinkers,—that life 
has given place to a spurious, relaxed existence which 
calls forth a corresponding artificial language. And so 
the striking fact comes to light that these writers, 
although they are acquainted with the wide and expres- 
sive and pure vocabulary of the Golden Age, are really 
unfit to use it. The great, fruitful ideas of the past, 
nourished by the pride and glory of Athens, have made 
room for meagre, thin conceptions which reflect them- 
selves in the language. Therefore we find that the 
writers of the cow use only an excerpt from the Attic 
vocabulary. This they supplement by recent formations, 
sometimes due to the general tendencies underlying the 
speech of the time, sometimes the result of special local 
idiosyncrasies. 

After all, however, their dialect, which in its main 
features is common to them all, stands high above the 
speech of popular intercourse. It is therefore artificial, 
with a real effort after literary effect. We can only glance 
at representatives of the «ou in respect of Vocabulary, 
paying special regard to those who may be expected to 
throw light of some kind on our subject. 

Polybius.—Polybius, the earliest outstanding writer of 
this “dialect,” is also a very typical one. His plain, 
matter-of-fact style appears at first sight to be very much 
_ on the level of the popular language. But closer scrutiny 
modifies our view. Certainly he does give us glimpses 
of the colloquial speech, but his vocabulary is predomin- 
antly literary. 

It cannot be said that he shows many peculiarities. 
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No doubt we do come across words like cuvteppovéo, 
KatatAayns, éxtaOns, and others, which apparently are 
only found in him; and also particular uses, as cdvtakis = 
narrative ; 6p0arptaw = be envious, ete. etc. ; also favourite 
words, like mpayywatixds (of which Schweighiuser gives 
at least forty instances in various senses): but speaking 
generally, his vocabulary seems very representative of 
the «ow, and keeps on a uniform level. Perhaps: the 
leading element in it is a striking kinship with Aristotle’s 
stock of words. One cause of this, in all probability, is 
the philosophical cast of Polybius’ own mind, which natur- 
ally leads him to use a terminology already laid to his 
hand, though he cannot fail to do so with a certain laxity 
and inaccuracy. So he constantly employs terms like 
Oewpnua, copaTtoed)s, mpodecrs, KwwyTLKOs, érravopOwcrs, 
atropnuwa, and the like, which have a more or less _philo- 
sophical colouring. Seeing that his tendency is some- 
what prosaic, we should not expect, nor do we find, the 
poetic element of the «ow so strong in him. Still, 
thoroughly poetical words come up here and there, such 
as atpexns, yepupow, evOapons, mpotpoTradny, etc. etc., 
which prove that this is a fixed characteristic of the 
language of the period, and forms part of the general 
stock of words. 

Of later writers, Plutarch appears to be the one with 
whom he has most points of contact. Yet this is less 
important, because these points of contact occur, not in 
any peculiar phase or type of diction, but rather in the 
common basis of the dialect which they both use. They 
seem to agree especially in carrying on the particular 
tradition of Aristotle and his contemporaries. 
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~ But Polybius is an author who does throw light on 
the vocabularies both of Septuagint and New Testament. 
It is interesting, however, to find that this is, as a rule, 
where these agree. In other words, Polybius is, at such 
times, employing the colloquial language of his day. In 
a rough examination made of a part of Book I. of his 
Histories, about 18 per cent. of his vocabulary was to be 
found in the LXX. and New Testament. Polybius con- 
stantly displays the want of flexible phraseology. And 
this calls forth a number of new formations which are, in 
general, common to him along with Diodorus, Strabo, 
Philo, Plutarch, and Pausanias. Indeed, it is these addi- 
tions to the Lexicon which give individual tone to the 
several authors of the cow. The products of this arti- 
ficial gift of invention are usually verbal forms, which 
strive, by means of accumulation of elements, to restore 
to words the force they have lost. So in Polybius we 
meet with forms like tpocemifntéw, mpocemimetpéw, 
apoceTipleyyouar, TpocKkatatdcow, SueEikvéowar, eridia- 
sabéw, émidvateiva, ete. ete., in almost all of which one 
of the prepositions adds nothing whatever to the concep- 
tion. But as we touched on this point in connection 
with the LXX., it is needless to dwell on it again. On 
the whole, it may be pronounced the most outstanding 
characteristic of the later language. 

Apocrypha.—lt may appear anomalous, at this stage 
and in this historical succession, to introduce some brief 
remarks on the vocabulary of the Apocrypha, but while 
these are Jewish works, they are not so in the sense of 
the LXX. and New Testament. Their true place seems 
to be between the writings of Philo and a book like the 
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Epistle to the Hebrews. That is to say, they are dis- 
tinctly Alexandrian, but have, so far as vocabulary and 
style are concerned, assimilated Greek influence to such 
an extent that their language, with slight exceptions, 
is cultivated Greek, which can be placed on the level of 
the writers of the xow7. And, roughly speaking, they 
may be dated between Polybius and Philo. The various 
books cannot, indeed, be regarded as all occupying the 
same position. Between 3 Maccabees, for example, and 
2 Maccabees there is a vast difference, so far as concerns 
pure expression and mastery of the language of culture. 
On the other hand, there are many resemblances and 
even common peculiarities which lead us to class them 
together. All the books contain Hebraisms, but this 
with far greater restrictions than the LXX. or New 
Testament. Thus 2 Maccabees, while containing Hebrew 
usages as adekgoi=fellow-countrymen, and a few more, 
shows a great partiality for combinations like avros 
avToOr, ayew ayava, Svapopas épew, evipéeveray . 
dvopéveray «.7.r., which manifest both a certain mastery 
of the language and a sense of literary effect superior to 
Hellenistic writers. This book also has frequent coin- 
cidences with Polybius. Instances are: dvafvyy, retreat. 
(of an army); évamepeidecOar, to bring down (anger or 
vengeance) violently on some one; catarretpafev, make 
an attempt on the enemy, ete. ete. 

Several of these works, notably the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon and 2 Maccabees, show their thoroughly Greek 
character in their varied power of expression, and the 
rich store of appropriate words they have at command, 
a fact which comes out especially in the numerous 
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parallelisms and antitheses which they delight to employ. 
The “ Wisdom ” contains technical expressions of Platonic 
and Stoic philosophy, as: din dmopdos, mvetua voepor, 
mpovoa x.7.’. Assonances and paronomasia are also 
common in it, as: mpoodocia . . . mpocdoxia, idias 
idwoTnTos, evddace . . . Suddevoav .. . Perhaps what 
chiefly strikes one in their vocabularies is the immense 
number of peculiar words, often admraé Xeyoueva, which 
are to be found there: e.g.— 

Svorérnpa, Seidler Oar, cbyevitew, 6tAoAdyew Twa. 

ToAEmoTpopely, TpocTupory, dudoradcts. 

meppevwuévos =in high spirits; dve€ayerv = behave ; éxAvew 

= depart. 

mdvaoopos, Tayyéwpyos, erikapmoAoyeto Gan. 

erippwroyeio Gar, paraKxoyrvyew, €OvoTAyKTOs. 

dpolynAia, dpopokoitety, treparmiotpia, peuBacpds, 

Kakop.ox9os, vnmioKxrovos, €id€xGea.! 

We have given all these instances, partly to show the 
alarming proportion in which the Greek vocabulary was 
increasing even among cultivated writers, and all the 
time in a diffuse and inelegant direction, and partly to 
point out a tendency which was strongly at work in the 
LXX., and which appears inseparable from Jewish use 
of Greek, that of forming cumbrous and uncouth com- 
pounds on the model of Hebrew expressions, rather than 
conveying the thought more flexibly by broken - up 
phrases. 

Philo. We omit Diodorus and Strabo as sufficiently 
represented by Polybius, and glance next at Philo, who, 
in respect of vocabulary, is one of the most interesting 


1 These lists are compiled from the large collections in the Intro- 
ductions to Grimm’s Handbticher 2u den Apocryphen. 
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of the writers of the “Common” dialect. He is all the 
more important for our subject as being a true Jew, a 
native of Alexandria, and a voluminous Greek writer. 
But his language is entirely different in general character’ 
from the so-called dialect of Alexandria. No doubt he 
does employ some words which are considered peculiar: 
to that type of speech, such as dwudfecOai, cappreww, 
éumiorevew, and a few more; but these are exceptional, 
and in any case we could not expect him to be unaffected 
by the direct influences of his surroundings. 

Philo’s tendencies of thought brought him into the 
closest connection with Greek philosophy, made him 
indeed an enthusiast for Plato, and so we need not be 
’ surprised to find that Plato became his master in the use 
of language as well as his ideal of a philosopher. This 
gave rise to the well-known saying: 7 IIatoy girwviger 
) Pirov wrAatwvife. Siegfried has put together a list 
of over three hundred rare words which are to be found 
in both authors. These are by no means chiefly philo- 
sophical terms, but belong to every phase of the language. 
It is interesting to observe that Philo, though thoroughly 
proud of his Jewish origin, yet in language felt himself 
a Greek. Thus he says (i. 424, quoted by Siegfried) : 
Gott Se ws péev “EBpaio: Néyovor favovnr ws Sé Hueis 
amoatpopy Oeod. 

While Plato is the author on whom he moulds his 
vocabulary, Philo proves himself in the direct line of the 
“Common” tradition by Aristotelian expressions like 
aidsios, axpoOdpak, tovixos «.7.X.; old Homeric words, 
such as apevnvos, aveiwwv, yavdov x.7.r., and poetical 
terms, of which dvayvos, dvakukdw, and dtputos are 
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examples. Still more, his vocabulary is in striking 
accord with that of Plutarch. It is needless to give 
instances from a common stock which comes up to many 
hundreds. Perhaps this may suggest that if we possessed 
remains as extensive of the other writers of the cow as 
those which are extant of Philo and Plutarch, we should 
find that the basis of vocabulary common to all of them 
was far wider and fuller than we are ready to suppose. 
Philo exemplifies very fully the characteristic of many 
words and expressions peculiar to himself, which has 
been so often referred to already. These are in great 
measure due to the “ compounding ” tendency of the post- 
Alexandrine Greek writers: ¢g. dvoaiTiodoyntos, é&adia- 
popéw, émevcportdw, Royovatpela, TpoeKTUTOwW, TUPdo- 
TAATTHS, WUXOYOviLos K.T.D. 

The special glossary for Philo is large and suggestive 
for the later language. He has a wonderful command of 
varied expression, and displays a strong tendency towards 
the use of synonyms. Thus pairs of words constantly 
appear in his writings: ¢.g,axpatilew, motifew ; yavucbaz, 
xaipew ; evdoiactiKds, Siavontixds; evOnvia, evernpia; 
vovAws, Sodepas. He is fond of antitheses, and this 
probably accounts for much of his word-coining. So he 
opposes the aicyporraOys to the aicypoupyos, Sunpepevery 
to Svavuxrepeverv, iOiBTa to éumerpoTrohewor, aveows to 
tovects. Finally, like his contemporaries who have a 
- mastery of the language, he delights in playing on words, 
as between xopn, girl; xopy, pupil of the eyes, and 
Kataxopns, satiated. 


1 The instances quoted are taken from the lists in Siegfried’s 
Philo, pp. 32-136. 
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Josephus.—Following the succession chronologically, 
the next important name we meet is that of Josephus, 
who, like Philo, deserves special notice in connection 
with our investigation, as being, on the one hand, a Jew 
of Jerusalem, while, on the other, a man of thorough 
Greek cultivation. It will not be necessary, however, 
to say much on his vocabulary, as many of its character- 
istics have come up already in connection with other 
authors. His stock of words is very markedly that of the 
“Common” dialect. Perhaps, however, he is more per- 
sistent than any of the writers of the xow7 in his use of 
words which go back a long way in the history of Greek 
literature. A considerable percentage of his vocabulary 
is to be found in Herodotus, the Tragedians, and Xeno- 
phon. But a prominent element in his language is its 
striking agreement with that of Thucydides, whom he 
evidently made a chief model. This is’ emphasised by 
the fact that he follows Thucydides in the use of rare 
words and rare significations of words. To give one or 
two instances (all from a few chapters of the Jewish 
Antiquities) — 


akiwos, dvoimdttw, Kadddiov, ~VAwows, wepiaryéw, mpodo- 
xiopar. 

édapos in the phrase xafaipelv cis 76 eOados=raze to the 
ground = katackdrrew eis édados in Josephus. éyxetau 
=urge, entreat. éruxAdw=“bend” in sense of “turn 
to pity.” dAnrros=hard to catch, etc. ete. 


He appears to have less resemblance to Polybius in 
vocabulary than to any of the other authors of that 
whole period, while his affinity with Plutarch is most 
strongly marked. Only, in this connection very often 
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the agreement is found where Plutarch himself uses 
words which belong to the older Ionic writers and the 
- poetry of the language; and it is also worth noting that 
there is a considerable vocabulary common to Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and Josephus. Plato, too, supplies him with 
some rare words. There are few traces of “ Hellenistic ” 
to be discovered in his writing. 

What renders Philo and Josephus of special moment 
for our inquiry is the fact that both of them make 
habitual use of the Septuagint version, and prize it 
greatly. Yet, though they are so thoroughly acquainted 
with this stereotyped “ Hellenistic,’ which had become a 
standard for Jewish Greek, the power of real Greek 
influence with them is so strong as entirely, one may 
say, to repress any effect which the language of their 
sacred books might have upon their own vocabulary. 

Plutarch.—This brings us to the last of the writers 
whom it is necessary to notice ——the Boeotian Plutarch,— 
whose name has occurred repeatedly in the course of 
our inquiry. Perhaps what specially characterises the 
vocabulary of Plutarch, viewed generally, is a sort of 
artificial picturesqueness, a more or less warm and vivid 
colouring, which does not, however, give the impression 
of spontaneity, but rather of a straining after artistic 
effect. His store of words is an enormous one, and it 
would be difficult to say with what authors he has 
most in common. Plato, at anyrate, would be one of 
these, and perhaps this may be to some extent accounted 
for by the fascination of that rich, artistic glow which 
his language exhibits. Plutarch, however, is a real and 
typical representative of the «ow7, and manifests all the 
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characteristics which distinguish the “dialect.” Accord- 
ingly he shows many affinities with Polybius, Diodorus, 
Philo, and the later writers. We have collected a lst 
of fifty rare words which are common to Plutarch, Philo, 
and the New Testament. But when we recollect that 
the Lexicon for Plutarch is exceedingly comprehensive 
owing to the varied nature of his writings, it is natural 
that he should display, in a specially marked degree, 
characteristics which really belong to the whole range of 
the literary language. 
To give some particulars 1— 


(1) There are the usual traces of Ionic influence seen in, 
e.g., the use of dretracOa. (mid.)=renounce, drpe- 
pctv, Enuepody, cxopriler Oa, pvyadicds, etc. 

(2) An exceptionally large number of non-classical words, 
including innumerable compounds: eg. dvregerd- 
LeoOa1, SiappurBytyots, eykatacrorxerdw, emdvéFerper 
(=recount), éxBapBdpwors, pucorovypia, mpocew- 
TpaTTw, Tpore’iKpalw, cvvoinwepevots, piriaxdAacTos. 

(3) Many poetical terms: e.g. dOpaveros, Brorevew, Codos, 
KAvdwv, woAvrovos, céAas, etc.. 

(4) Numerous words in non-classical senses: édvew= 
loiter; domovdos = implacable ; émerxGs = usually ; 
Kataotpepey = turn upside down; Tapaywyn = 
imposture ; orepavoty = reward ; ddédeva = booty. 


Of course these last instances are not peculiar to 
Plutarch. Perhaps no writer of the «ow, except Philo, 
is fitted to shed so much light on the language of the 
New Testament, and this fact is connected with a certain 
higher tone of diction in the New Testament writings 


' Many of the examples are taken from Holden’s most valuable 
editions of several of Plutarch’s Lives. 
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which constantly elevates them above mere colloquialism, 
and so above the monotonous level of the Septuagint. 


After this brief survey of the facts in the history of 
the Greek literary vocabulary, from Polybius to Plutarch, 
it may be well, in a sentence, to summarise our results. 

It seems to us impossible to speak of a development, 
in the strict sense, being found, either in a downward or 
upward direction, in the language employed by the lead- 
ing writers from the time of the LXX. to that of the 
New Testament. What we do meet with is rather a 
more or less stable basis of words which supports, so to 
speak, a constantly shifting surface. In other words, 
the earlier literary tradition, modified by the mixture of 
dialects and the weakened sense for language, has fixed, 
though not within rigid limits, a type of language distinct 
from the current popular speech, which becomes the 
standard for literature. This vocabulary is diversified by 
individual writers through personal predilections, local 
peculiarities, and the particular bias given by their own 
cast of thought. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE VOCABULARY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Our historical sketch has now brought us to the 
vocabulary of the New Testament writings. Here we 
have to do with a sphere which is comparatively 
restricted, and so assertions can be made of a far more 
sweeping and positive kind than was possible in the case 
of the LXX. All the facts presented by the New 
Testament books are already within the range of investi- 
gation. But numerous problems, for whose solution data 
scarcely exist, come up as @ priort questions in connection 
with the vocabulary of the New Testament. No doubt 
critics of all schools, or at least those free from violent 
prejudices, agree in fixing the limits of the New Testa- 
ment books between 50 and 110 aD. This is so far 
helpful. But very little fresh light is being gained as to 
the conditions and circumstances of the actual writers of 


the books. Even in the case of an author whose works | 


are so well authenticated as those of St. Paul, all we 
know is that he used an amanuensis whose name is once 
given. In all probability this person, and any others 
who performed the same office, adhered strictly to 
the dictation of the apostle, but we cannot tell what 


special colouring may not have been thus introduced. 
60 
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St. Peter also appears to have employed a secretary ; 
and this must be connected with a variety of 
language, and a certain classical tone found in his 
writing. 

The problem becomes still more complicated when we 
examine the Synoptic Gospels. Certainly it is becoming 
more and more one of the assured results of criticism 
that these have as their basis one common source, but it 
is hard to say whether this was Aramaic or Greek. 
Again, it is certain that “Matthew” and “Luke,” as we have 
them, were compiled from other documents in addition 
to the “common source,’ and that some of these docu- 
ments were known only to St. Luke. We cannot say in 
what language these additional sources were composed. 
Once more, the Gospels, or at least the first two, as we 
have them, may be redactions of the original documents, 
and so room may be left for one or more “hands” in 
the process, though it must be said that the arguments 
adduced on this point do not possess much force. These 
remarks show that we gain rather than lose by examin- 
ing the New Testament vocabulary as a whole, and not 
in individual writers. For in any case the books of the 
New Testament, taken together as a single body of 
literature, display one particular type of writing, per- 
haps more varied in individual instances than is ever 
the case with the literary basis of the «ow writers, 
yet marked off from all other Greek books by 
tendencies and modifications which are specially their 
own. 

A careful calculation shows that the total number of 
words in the New Testament, excluding all proper names 
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and their derivatives, is 4829. This contains the follow- 
ing separate elements :— 


There are about 300 words from later Greek 1 in the N.T. 


yb) oP) 36 2) 9 Hebrew bP) 39 
99: bp) 24 39 ” Latin 9) 2) 
» 53 2 4, 4 Foreign languages <) 


580 Biblical words, z.e. words only found in 
the LXX. and N.T. 


Altogether, therefore, there are about 950 post-Aris- 
totelian words, which, subtracted from the total number, 
4829, leaves (roughly speaking) about 3850 in the New 
Testament which are found previous to the death of 
Aristotle, or about 80 per cent. of the whole vocabulary. 
These last figures are significant as showing an almost 
unexpected purity in the language of the New Testa- 
ment viewed as a whole. It must, however, be noted that 
a large number of words, thoroughly current in good 
classical writers, receive, when employed in the New 
Testament, an entirely new sense. 

As we have seen, there are, roughly speaking, about 
950 post-Aristotelian words in the New Testament, 2.¢. 
about 20 per cent. of the whole vocabulary. | 


About 314 of these occur in the LXX., z.e, 33 per cent. 


Pale ie See e Plutarch,? z.e. 10 x 
pe Dir... He Polybius,? ze. 11 is 
cS OSes x Philo,‘ z.e. about 10 ,, 


Taking these general results, we are not justified in 


1 Post-Aristotelian secular Greek. 

2 T.e. not elsewhere before Plutarch. 
3 Not elsewhere before Polybius. 

* Not elsewhere before Plato. 
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pronouncing the language of the New Testament to be a 
“vulgar” language. Yet one must not be misled by the 
_ statistics. The list of pre-Aristotelian words includes 
the prepositions, conjunctions, particles, and common 
adverbs, which are, of course, to be found in every Greek 
writer whose works are extant. The post-Aristotelian 
words, on the other hand, are almost exclusively nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. Bunt this rough and cursory 
glance at the constituent elements of the New Testament 
vocabulary may suffice to show that one is dealing here 
with a language which can be termed, at least in the 
broad sense, cultivated, and which comes unquestionably 
nearer the literary dialect of the period than does the 
language of the LXX. 

Perhaps at this point, before we look at the vocabulary 
of the New Testament in its various relations, it may be 
well, as in the case of the LXX., to note down the results 
of an analysis of one of the New Testament books. St. 
Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians has been taken 
entirely at random, but as a good average specimen of 
Hellenistic writing from the pen of one who is a thorough 
Jew in his conceptions and root-ideas, and at the same 
- time has had an exceptional amount of intercourse with 
the Gentile world lying around the Mediterranean. 

Ordinary words have been omitted. 


13 Chapters. 2 Corinthians. No. of Words examined = 164. 
Of these 81 occur in the Septuagint. 
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Of these 26 occur in Plato. 
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,», Josephus. 

,, Aristotle. 

,, Senophon. 
Philo. 
Lucian. 
Dionys. Hal. 
», Herodotus. 
5, Hippocrates. 
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To bring out the general character of the New Testa- 
ment vocabulary more clearly, the comparative table 


below is useful. 


A comparison of the vocabulary of 


Deuteronomy with that of 2 Corinthians gives something 
like the following proportion :— 














Author. Date. New Testament. | Septuagint. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Hippocrates B.C. 430 8 10 
Herodotus . 3 408 8 12 
Tragedians . », 470-406 17 14 
Plato . B47 17 5 
Aristotle a ory) 14 553 
Xenophon . OL 13 13 
Poly bius » 122 17 -13 
Diodorus 5, 40 17 7 
Philo A.D. 39 il 6 
Josephus ys 16 oe 
Plutarch oy 220 31 16 
Septuagint. . | B.c. (?) 280-130 37 12 % peculiar 
to itself 
New Testament} .4.p. 50-100 | 11 % peculiar to 50 











itself 








It need hardly be said that these results are only 
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provisional. For the well-known authors they are prob- 
ably fairly correct. But in the case of Philo, Diodorus, 


_ - and Josephus, whose language has not been so thoroughly 


investigated, they must be regarded as approximately 
true. For our purpose, however, which is quite general 
in the present instance, they are valid. 

(1.) One important general result is immediately obvi- 
ous, which has been already hinted at. The New Testa- 
ment vocabulary, as compared with the LXX., shows a far 
more distinct classical strain. This is exemplified in the 
table by the fact that in 2 Corinthians, 17 per cent. of 
the vocabulary is found in Plato, while 5 per cent. repre- 
sents that author’s share in the language of Deuteronomy, 
We are certain that less Hellenistic books of the New 
Testament, such as 1 Peter, Hebrews, and James, 
would show an even greater preponderance. This pure 
element is constantly showing itself. In parts of Hebrews 
and Acts one can sometimes forget for a moment that 
the Greek is Hellenistic. But the classical element in 
the New Testament vocabulary is usually made indistinct 
by the thoroughly Hellenistic character of the grammar 
and syntax. This is further helped by the Jewish cast 
of thought which underlies the actual words. <Accord- 
ingly, in a book like the Epistle of St. James, where 
the Greek is forcible, and often beautiful, there always 
remains a certain Hellenistic monotony, a lack of flexi- 
bility, which mars the general impression. 

In this connection there are many anomalies displayed 
by the various writers, difficult of explanation. Thus St, 
Matthew’s Gospel, which has probably the most Hellen- 
istic and Hebraistic tone of any New Testament book, 
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and the least pretence to style, has fewer actual Hebraisms 
than the Gospel of St. Luke, and a far more even and 
natural flow than St. Mark’s work, which is often rugged 
and inelegant. On the other hand, St. Luke, while capable 
of perhaps the most truly classical cast of language, goes 
beyond all the other New Testament writers in the use 
of vernacular expressions. No doubt these points have, 
underneath them, explanatory facts which have never 
come to light. But the minutie of individual variations 
only serve to give greater weight to phenomena of general 
agreement. Mistakes are often made by affixing the 
stamp of universal validity to what are only the predi- 
lections of individuals. Speaking generally, one may 
say that the desire after clearness and lucidity, which 
excludes all other aims, combined with the circumstances 
of the writers, their Jewish modes of thought, and the 
decay of the classical speech, made it impossible for 
classical Greek to be a predominating factor in the 
language of the New Testament. Yet it can be said 
with accuracy that its claims are far more powerfully 
vindicated in the sphere of vocabulary than in any other. 
Dry statistics render this unassailable. It is unnecessary, 
after what has been done in the case of the Septuagint, 
to attempt an analysis of the more ancient portion of the 
New Testament vocabulary. The elements which com- 
pose it are the same, though they are present in a greatly 
intensified degree, and specially so as regards the more 
classical portion of them. 

(2.) One might reasonably expect that writers who, 
while thoroughly Hellenistic in their language, and 
thoroughly Jewish in their manner of thinking, could at 
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times show a certain literary vigour and cultivation of 
speech,—one might expect that these writers must uncon- 
sciously reveal many points of meeting with the more 
purely literary works of their own age and the ages 
preceding and following their own. It could not be 
otherwise. Unless the language used is a mere popular 
jargon, the uncouth dialect of the streets, presuming to 
be literary, it will, though quite unconscious of direct 
literary influences, employ words and expressions which 
belong in common to all who have received education. 
Accordingly we find numerous relations between the 
authors of the “ Common Dialect” and the New Testament 
writers. These relations are not found so much to hold 
of special classes of words. They rather belong to the 
language as a whole, though perhaps they are most pro- 
minently seen in connection with new compounds and 
words formed in various ways from elements which 
already exist in the ancient tongue. The New Testament 
vocabulary is about equally related to the vocabularies of 
Polybius, Diodorus, Philo, and Josephus. It must be 
said, however, that the resemblance to Philo is more 
important, as it is repeatedly found in the case of words 
which appear nowhere else in literature. There are fully 
twenty-five of these words, including terms so important as 
 amavyacpa, apydyyenos, Sabpuyos, KaTnxéw, petproTrabéw, 
mTaduyyeves la, TeTPAdLOV, UTOYpaupos, piaderhia, yapiopa. 

Light will be thrown on the general character of 
the relation borne by the New Testament vocabulary to 
that of the xow7 writers by our giving a short table of 
rarer words common to Philo, the New Testament, and 
Plutarch :— 
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(dypumvos),! dxatdoyeros, dxvpdw, aduevw, GAvows, aaedev- 
Oepos, (aaretCouat). 

BépBopos. 

dtavucrepevo, dudorypa. 

eurepuraréw, evtpepopat, (eraxodovOynpa), eravdpOwors, ér- 
opkéw, exomrpov, (evrovéw). 

Oavacipnos, (Ovpwpéw). 

KatomtTpicopat, karép0wua, Kevodogia. 

peyadavxew, peyadetov, (uenpnoupéw), perarxnparile, pmerew- 
pilw, (werpromadere.), (pvwrw). 

(vewkopia), (vopobérnua), vorpiajds. 

(oixovpia), oivodAvyia, (6uoppocvvn). 

Tapakovw, (mapappoovvy), maperoepxopat, (raperidnuew), 
mapnyopia, mweOapyew, Teptddurw, TepiTe(pw, TANUpvpa, 
moAirevpa, mpoerounalw, mpolecpia, mpovTdapxw. 

(padcoupyés). 

caredw, (cxvopwrdlw), cvyxataBaivw, cvykpimtw, cvvemi- 
paptupew, svvOAiBw. 

(piroppoctyn). 

xpnpatilo. 

evdoroyia. 


Perhaps Plutarch stands nearest of all to the New 
Testament vocabulary, though this comes out especially 
in the case of certain books. In 2 Corinthians, as has 
been noted, 31 per cent. of the words occur in him as 
well. In the more narrative parts of the New Testa- 
ment the proportion would be certainly far smaller. A 
good many of the coincidences in words are due, no doubt, 
to the subject-matter of Plutarch’s works, and to their 
semi-philosophical colouring, which finds a parallel in 
the theological portions of the New Testament. But it 


1 The placing of a word within brackets means either that a 


derivative of it or the word from which it is derived occurs in the 
New Testament. 
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often happens that, besides the resemblances in vocabu- 
lary, Plutarch’s use of words already found in classical 
- authors sheds striking light on their significations in the 
New Testament. 

(3.) The remarks made up to this point have only 
dealt with one side of the New Testament language, 
what may be termed the “literary” side. The point we 
have wished to emphasise is that the vocabulary of this 
collection of books cannot, with accuracy, be denominated 
“vulgar,” seeing it possesses so many elements in 
common with the rest of Greek literature, four-fifths of 
it being pre-Aristotelian, and a considerable part of the 
remaining fifth belonging to the literary dialect of the 
time. These characteristics give it a distinct tone, which 
marks it as the property of educated men. They elevate 
it above the usual average of the Septuagint. 

On the other hand, there remains a most important 
element of the New Testament vocabulary to be taken 
into account, that, in short, which, in addition to its 
Hebraistic colouring, marks it off as distinct both from 
the classical language of the great masters and the 
“Common” dialect of its literary contemporaries. We 
mean its “Colloquialism.” This also is an element 
which might be looked for in the language of the New 
Testament. Its writers, almost without exception, were 
Jews. Most scholars agree that the vernacular of 
Palestine, strictly so called, was Aramaic. Greek was 
current in the country, in some parts more extensively 
than in others. It would naturally be the language of ' 
trade. The very fact that Greek would, in the first 
place, be acquired by the New Testament writers, entirely 
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severed from Greek education and the influences of Greek 
culture, must inevitably give to it, on their lips, a par- 
ticular stamp, and this could only be the colloquial tone 
which was familiar to them. After they had known the 
language for some time, and had settled in some particular ” 
district, for example, their vocabulary would or might 
assume a well-marked colouring, but the original colloquial 
basis would always remain. An additional reason for 
this was that they intended their writings to be, in the 
strictest sense, popular. That was their one aim. They 
did not appeal to a cultivated circle or to a literary 
audience. Their public consisted of freedmen, half- 
educated Asiatics, slaves, poor women, and the like. 
Thus the essential thing for them was to be intelligible. 
No writing could be too simple for the readers whom 
they addressed. But further, the great bulk of the 
persons for whom they wrote were either Jews of the 
Diaspora, or the mixed populations dwelling in the great 
centres of the new kingdoms which arose at the death of 
Alexander. This of itself determined their dialect. 
But the same public with whom they had to reckon, or, 
at least, one exactly similar, had, long before, come into 
possession of a body of literature written by Jews like 
themselves, and written in the Greek language. The 
translation of the Old Testament into Greek was an 
existing fact which proved the possibility of writing for 
the common people in a speech which they could easily 
understand. The language used then had been thoroughly 
vernacular. But Jews had now a more complete mastery 
of the Greek tongue. A kind of general culture had 
diffused itself everywhere, and even men of a foreign 
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nation could not be insensible to it. Besides, the New 
Testament was not mere hack-work,so to speak. It was 
' the free production of active minds thoroughly absorbed 
in their subject. This gave them a sort of natural 
eloquence, which had its effect on their language as well 
as on their style and tone. Still, their diction was 
thoroughly popular in character, essentially a spoken 
language, and not that of books, but yet the language 
spoken by men of education. This last fact makes 
it impossible to draw a hard and fast line round the 
New Testament vocabulary. Nowhere does an immov- 
able barrier stand between it and the “Common” 
dialect. . 

The distinguishing feature, then, about the New Testa- 
ment language is that it has for its regulating factor that 
type of colloquial Greek which originally prevailed in 
Egypt, which received a fixed form, or at least a standard, 
in the translation of the Old Testament, and which 
henceforward served as a linguistic basis for all Greek- 
speaking Jews. Some of the vernacular features which 
appear in the New Testament vocabulary have been 
treated in connection with the LXX., notably the constant 
employment of diminutives, well exemplified by St. Mark, 
who uses Ouvyatpuov, ivOvdzor, xopdc.ov (several times), 
Kuvaptov, Taidvov (several times), @rdpov, The instances 
of vernacular words, already given from the LXX., occur 
also in the New Testament. 

But there is a further line of inquiry of great import- 
ance, which shows not only that the New Testament 
language contains a very large colloquial element, but © 
that much of this element is no recent growth; that it 
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has descended from an early period in the current 
popular speech of daily intercourse. We devote a good 
deal-of space to it, as it has often been overlooked. 

The Comic poets supply a valuable group of instances 
of words which are, at least, exceedingly rare outside 
their pages, and often found nowhere else, but which 
appear in the New Testament. We have collected fairly 
complete lists of these, which we give in full— 


Rare WorDs, APPARENTLY OF A MAINLY COLLOQUIAL CHAR- 
ACTER, COMMON TO THE Comic Ports (ExcLUDING ARISTO- 
PHANES) AND THE NEw TESTAMENT 


a. dyyapevw. Menand. (}M. C. Ff. 4. 201). 

aicOyrypiov. Diph. (M. 4. 383), Machon (M. 4. 
497). 
dAtevw. Plato Com, Europ. 2. 
dpépymvos. Plat. (2. 697), Philem. (4. 41), Menan. 
(4. 239). 

dvdrnpos. Herm, (2. 393), Myrt. (2. 419). 
drapti= dro Tod viv. Plat. Com. Soph. 10. 
dpyvpoxdros. Phryn. (2. 582). 
dpviov. Kubul. (3. 212, 268), Philippid. (4. 476). 
dppdBov. Menan. (4. 268, 283), Antiph. (3. 66). 
dgpitw. Antiph. (3. 95), Alexid. (3. 435). 
dxvpov. Six instances in Meineke. 

B. Baddvrov. Telecl. (2. 371). 
Barrigw. Aristophont. (3. 363), Eubul. (3. 238). 
Bacaviocpds. Alexid. (3. 515). 
BoOvvos. Cratin. (2. 137). 
Bovvds. Philem. ap. Phryn. 133. 
BpaBetov. Menan. (4. 653). 
Bpéxno=ew. Telecl. (2. 376), etc. ete. 
Bpdouos. Diph. (4. 380), Anon. (4. 613). 


' The passages in Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Grecorum are 
quoted. 
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y-. yAwoodxouov. Timocl. (3. 590), Apoll. Carys. (4. 444). 
yoyyvopuds, Anax. (3. 174). 
yvvaikdpiov. Dioel. (2. 840). 
8. Sapoviouar. Philem. (4. 62). 
Siarpiowat. Eubul. (3. 255). 
Svopypos (-pia). Men. (4. 272). 
<. éyxopBdoua. Epicharm. 3; Apoll. Carys. (4. 440). 
éxBaois. Men. (4. 268). 
expacow. Cratin. (2. 165). 
éextevas. Machon, ap. Athen. 13. 579 E. 
évtpupdw. Men. (4. 231). 
eEavaréAdXw. ‘Telecl. (2. 373). 
éraxpodonat. Plat. (2. 618). 
érevourns. . Nicoch. (2. 843). 
ériBAnpa. Nicostr. Klin. 1. 
érixdAvppa. Men. (4. 94). 
émAnopovn. Cratin, (2. 223), Alexid. (3. 525). 
émurrdarns = SiddoKados (as so often in St. Luke). Antiph. 
ap. Antiatticista, 96. 12. 
épipiov. Athenion (4..558). 
eoxarws (éxew). Menand. ap. Photius. 
evapeotéw. Lysipp. (2. 746). 
eirovws. Men. (4. 267). 
eitparedia. Posidipp. (4. 524). 
edxapiotia. Men. (4. 267). 
epamaé. Eupolis (2. 498). 
H. tyudprov. Men. (4. 314). 
6. Ocpiopos. Eup. (2. 504). 
Oprap Bevo, OprduBos. Cratin. (2. 36). 
Ovydtpiov. Xenarch. (3. 624), Men. (4. 198), Stratt. 
(2. 788), etc. ete. 
u. ixGbdvov. Hight different writers in Meineke. 
k. koppvew. Alexid. (3. 525). 
kepopuxds. Sannyr. (2. 874). 
kepapuov. Alexid. (3. 409), Eubul. (3. 265), etc.. etc. 
kymoupés, Archip. (2. 727), etc. etc. . 
KoAAvBiotys. Menand. ap. Phryn. 404. 
KoAvpBaw, (Plato.) Pherec. (2. 300), Alexid. (3. 516). 
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KoAvpBnOpa. (Plato.) Alexid. (3. 516). 

komerés. Eup. (2. 492). 

korpia, Stratt. (2. 779). 

kopactov. Philippid. (4. 477). 

kodwos. Plat. (2. 629), Stratt. (2. 768), ete. ete. 
kpaBBaros. Crito (4. 537). 

kpaurdAn. Nicoch. (2. 846), Antiph. (3. 101), ete. 
kvdiw. Anon. (4. 618). 

xvpwov. Antiph. (3. 78), Alexid, (3. 437), Sotad. (3.585). 
kupia. Philem, (4. 65). 

Adxavov, Nineteen instances in Meineke. 

Anvos (2). Pherec. (2. 260), Men. (4. 104). 
Ado. Anaxand. (3. 169). 

Aitpa. Posidipp. (4. 516), Diph. (4. 409). 


. paxpoOvuia. Men. (4. 238), 


poppy. Pher. (2. 282). 

pacri¢w (culinary sense). Eup. (2. 452), ete. 
peytotaves. Menand. ap. Phryn. 175. 
pébvoos. Menand. (4. 88). 

pyrwry. Philem. (4. 9). 

povddbarpos. Cratin. (2. 100). 

pouKtnpilo, wuxrnpiopos. Menand. (4. 314), 
prupi~o. Alcae. (2. 831), Antiph. (3. 81), ete. 
prvotypiov = secret. Menander. 


. vndev. Perh. Cratin. (2. 75), v.l. 70etv. 


vwOpds. Amips. (2. 707), Anaxip. (4. 460). 


. owoddAvyia. Antiph. (3. 8). 


évdpiov. Diph. (4. 417). 

éry. Sannyr. (2. 874), Xenarch. (3. 617). 

émytiov. Nicoch. (2. 844). 

dpacts. Men. (4. 105). 

éotpakwos. Plat. (2. 654). . 

éydpiov. Fourteen instances in Meineke. 

oywviov. Men. ap. Phryn. 393. Thugen. (4, 593). 


. wabnros. Men. Sentent. 457. 


matddpiov. Eleven instances in Meineke. 
mav6ox(-dox-)etov. Philippid. (4. 474). 
mapenBoAry. Theoph. (3. 630), Crito (4. 537). 
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mapowis. Antiph. ap. Athen. 9. 367 D. 

mevixpos. (Hom., Theogn., Pind.), Philetaer. (3. 293), 
Diod. (3. 544). 

mepicovvupt, Theoph. (2. 807), Anaxand. (3. 183). 

ayyavov. Alexid. (3. 437). 

mAoudpiov. Men. (4. 88). 

muitos.  Antiph. *Aypoux. 1. 4; Stratt. (2. 774), 
Alexid. (3. 439). 

moAvtotkiAos, Eub. (3. 252). 

moAvtTiywos. Epicharm. ap. Athen. 7. 7; Men. (4. 101). 

mpoBatixds. Eupol, (2. 427). 

mpookepadaov = boat-cushion. Cratin. (2. 170), Herm. 
(2. 404). 

. paBdifo. Pherec. (2. 273). 

pdmopa. Antiph. (3. 126). 

padis. Epichar. (Bekk. Anecd. 113), Archip. ap. Poll. 
10. 136. 

puri~w. Antiph. (3. 117), Anon. 4. 615. 

pvpn. Antiph. (3. 26), Philippid. (4. 471). 

pumapdés. Telecl. (2. 364), Pherec. (2. 290), Eupol. 
(2. 557), ete. 

purow. Anaxand. (3. 177), Aristophont. (3. 362), etc. 

. gavdddwov. Cratin. (2. 91), Cephis. (2. 884), Theoph. 
(2. 809), ete. 

campos=filthy, aicypds. Pherec. ap. Theon., prob. 
Philem. Incert. 47. 

capydvy. Timocl. (3. 600). 

capdovvé. Philem. (4. 66), Men. (4. 307). 

cepidadts. Herm. (2. 408), Stratt. (2. 764), etc. 

civam. Archip. ap. Ath. 9.68; Anaxip. (4. 460). 

otrevtos. Epigen. (3. 537). 

oxnvorotos. Anon. (4. 680). 

omvpis, Six instances in Meineke. 

atdépvos. Chiefly Comic. Four instances in Meineke. 

orvypy. Men. (4. 312). 

otpyvav. Antiph. ap. Ath. 3. 127. Sophil. ap. Ath. 
3. 100. 

atpyvos. Nicostr. (5. 84). 
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otpoviiov. Anaxand (3. 164), Ephipp. (3. 326). 
ovkduwos. Amphid. (3. 318). 

ouppabnrys. Anaxipp. (4. 459). 

ouptabys. (Aristot.), Plato Com. (2. 686). 

ovw6Adw. Alexid. (3. 510). 

avvodia. Men. Sentent. 24. 

ovpw. Anaxil. (3. 345), Eub. (3. 242). 

ovoonpov. Men. ap. Phryn. 393. 

cxoiviov. Chiefly Comic. Four instances in Meineke. 
ie { odpevpa, Eub. (3. 228). 

owpevtés. Alexid. (3. 416). 


. teAdviov. Posidipp. (4. 517). 


tpvyov. Six instances in Meineke. 

tpirnua. Kup. (2. 562). Vernacular word. 

tpdyw. (Colloquial.) Sixteen instances in Meineke. 
tupBdlw. Alexid. (3. 395). 


. parovys, pawoAys. Rhinthon ap. Poll. 


gavos. Six instances in Meineke. 
prraderpia. Alexid. (3. 526). 
gdvapos. Men. (4. 236). 

gopriov. Eight instances in Meineke. 
dvpaua. Mens. (3. 569). 


» xaAxiov. Ten instances in Meineke. 


xaptys. Plato, Fragg. 10, p. 257. 

XElpaywyds. Philem. (4. 47). 

xAvapés. Five instances in Meineke. 

xoptdfw (of men). Eight instances in Meineke. 
(xoptacpés. Anaxand. [3. 202].) 


wo. dpvoua. Plat. (2. 659). 


We have given these lists very fully because we 


believe that no more important evidence could be pre- 
sented with regard to the colloquial character of the 
New Testament vocabulary. In the Comic poets, if 
anywhere, we should expect to find the current popular 
speech strongly marked. And when words meet us all 


through the Comic literature of Greece, from Cratinus at 
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its beginning to Posidippus at its close, which scarcely 
appear anywhere else except in the New Testament, we 
are justified in accepting this as proof positive of our 
position. The facts exhibited show clearly the existence 
of a language of popular intercourse from an early time, 
which verges on the borders of the literary language, but 
is excluded from composition except in the case of 
Comedy. Yet many of the words in question must have 
borne the stamp of refinement, and belonged to the 
diction of polite speech at a period long antecedent to 
literary production. By processes which can no more 
be discovered, these words have somehow lost caste, and 
while by no means rejected altogether, we may believe, 
from the conversation of the educated, have come to be 
regarded as more or less “ vulgar” and “rough.” In this 
way the door of literature was barred to them. But » 
they continued all along to have full play in the language 
of daily life, and accordingly, when Greek literary taste 
began to decay, and the real literary dialect no longer 
survived in spontaneous form, these words again asserted 
themselves, and by the time the New Testament was 
written, they have regained their place in the language 
of educated men, and are found occasionally even in the 
writers of the “Common Dialect.” 

But in addition to the writers we have quoted, who 
range over a period of three hundred years, and whose 
works are only extant in a very fragmentary form, a 
most interesting and important contribution is made to 
the history of colloquial Greek in connection with the 
language of the New Testament by the vocabulary of 
Aristophanes. In his case we have the advantage of 
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seeing the phenomena of the Greek popular vocabulary 
at a definite stage in Greek history. So a landmark is 
given by which the past of the colloquial language and 
its future may be estimated. Besides, Aristophanes lived 
in the Golden Age of the Attic dialect, when the sense 
for language had reached its highest pitch. Accordingly, 
one may expect that the “popular” words admitted by 
him are, at least, on the higher level, of the “ con- 
versational” type of speech. This gives an additional 
criterion for the New Testament vocabulary. The 
following is a list of rare words which occur in 
Aristophanes, and almost nowhere else except in the New 
Testament. They are all apparently “colloquial ” :— 


a, aBvocos. Ran. 138. 
axpatov. Ach. 75, 1229; Eq. 85, 87. 
dpmedoupyés. Pax 190. 
dppodov. Frag. 304. 
avOpaxia. Eq. 780. 
aropacoopo. Eq. 819. 

B. Baros. Frag. 593. 
Boedvcooua. Ten instances =loathe. 
BiBAwdprov (N.T. BiBrAapidiov). Frag. (Mein. 2. 

1207). : 

6. dudAexros. Frag. 552. 

«. éxkoAupBdw. Frag. (2. 975). 
éxrtvw. Vesp. 792. 
exotpépo. Plut. 721; Nub. 88, 554. 
éuBdrrw. Frag. 205; Nub. 150. 
éugvodw. Vesp. 1219. 
évvetw. Frag. (2. 980). 
évtvAicow. Plut. 692; Nub. 987. 
eixorws. Frag. 615. 
evroves. Plut. 1095. 

9. 78bocpos. Frag. (2. 1178). 


~ 
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. OAXiBw. Fig. sense in Vesp. 1289; Ran. 5. So drAthis 


in N.T. 
Oupis. Vesp. 379; Therm. 797. 


. txavds. In vernac. sense of “long,” “many” ; Pax 354. 
. kdppos. Av. 643; Vesp. 249; Lys. 474. 


kepia. Av. 816. 

kepwa. Plut. 379; Av. 1108. 

kAwidtov. N.T. krdwdprov. Frag. 2. 1046. 

koitov. Frag. (2. 947). 

KoAAvBos. Pax 1200. A word of trade, said to be 
Pheenician; cf. N.T. coAdAvBuoras. 

Kvddés. Eq. 1083; Av. 1379. 


. AaAta. Nub. 9381; Ran. 1069. With a notion of 


contempt. 
Adpvy& Ran. 575; Eq. 1363. 


. pac(c)dopo. Six times in Aristoph. 


puxtypes = “critic nostrils.” Ran. 893; cf. N.T. pux- 
tnpileuv. 


. vovdecia. Ran. 1009. 


vittro. Nub. 321; frag. in Homer; prob. came to be 
colloquial. 


. d0énov. Frag. (2. 989). 


oivorrotis (N.T. oivordrys). Therm. 393. 
dpOpos (Babvs). Prob. vernac. expression; Vesp. 216. 


. mayis. Av. 194, 527; Frag. 663. 


mapaxi@Tw. Extremely freq. in Aristoph. 

apodponos. Metaph. in Aristoph. and Comic writers. 
mpookvAiw. Vesp, 202. 

mporepov =superior. Ran. 76. 


. paBdodxos. Pax 734. 
. odkxos. Ach. 745 (a Megarian is speaking, hence 


two k’s). 


. tpiBoros. Lys. 576. 


tpvBr.ov. Ach. 278; Av. 77. 
tupBalowa, Pax 1007; Vesp. 257. 


. uddwvos. Ach. 74. 


tmdyo = go. Collog. use; Ran. 174; Nub. 1298; 
Vesp. 290. 


1 


v 
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trumidcw. Pax 541. 
db. diysow. Nub. 592. 
Ww. Popilo. Therm. 692; Lys. 19; Eq. 715. 


Before leaving the Comic poets, it is worth our while 
to note that, even among the earlier ones, strange com- 
pounds and clumsy formations are found, which are 
exact prototypes of the same phenomena in the late 
Greek of post-Alexandrine days. 

Thus Crates employs words like éOeddcvyvos, avaBie- 
cacbat = Toijcat avaBiocat, etc. 

Eupolis uses apPBrAvotovica, apadia, Bdedupevopas, 
veavicKkew, etc. 

In Phrynichus occur such forms as ovSapiacpés, 
revtater Oar vmrepnralopat, etc. 

avtooyediacpa, émivwtifew, KoM\AoTEVM, TavTOTTHXia, 
and the like, which occur in the old Comedy, look quite 
like formations belonging to the age of the LXX. 

The old “Anonymous Writer” on Comedy expressly 
says that the poets of the Middle Comedy employed tis 
auvnfovs Aadias. By this time the inhabitants of 
Athens had come into frequent contact with foreigners 
and men who spoke impure Greek. This told on the 
language of the people, and, of course, reflected itself in 
the vocabulary of the Comic poets. By the time the 
New Comedy arose, the tendencies already in vogue had 
increased in influence. The one aim the poets set before 
them was that which we saw to be the chief thing also 
with Hellenistic writers, viz. clearness and intelligibility. 
And so Anonymus de Com. p. 32, says: 1 pev véa 
TO aadéctepoy exer TH-véa Kexpnucrn ’ATOibL, 7 88 
mada TO Sevov Kal trpndrov Tod Aéyewv.  Barbarous 
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words and forms received far greater licence, and this 
because “Comedy follows the common language of the 
people.” 


One point which bears upon the relation of the New 
Testament vocabulary to the spoken language remains to 
be glanced at. It is found that in the New Testament 
(and to a considerable extent in the Comic writers) 
words which in ordinary Greek bore a strong and almost 
coarse sense, have become entirely enervated, so that 
they are used in the most casual and trivial connections. 
This fact is easily explained. The terms gradually 
passed into the daily speech of the people, a process in 
which, quite naturally, the rough edges were worn off, 
and they became strictly commonplace words. Instances 
are the following :— 


Barrow. In the Class. language usu. = throw, hurl, cast. 
Looser sense in Homer and Tragedians, where it is often 
used metaphorically, but has a notion of “haste” or 
“hurry ” associated with it. This use is almost always 
the equivalent of our “Jay to heart.” 


In N.T. often = “put” in its most colourless 
sense. 

Eg. Mark 7. 33: €Badev rods daxrvAous cis 7a Gra 
adTov. 


John 20. 27: gepe ryHv xetpd cov Kal Bare cis rHv 
aAeupay jmov. 

John 5. 7: iva drav tapaxOy 76 vdwp Barn pe eis THY 
KodupByOpay (used of a sick man). 


épevyw, épevyomar. In Class. Gk. (1) Disgorge, Hom. ; 
(2) Surge, Hom. Pind.; (3) In one or two places in 
Homer = roar. 
In N.T. Matt. 13. 35 (quotation fr. LXX.): dvo‘éw 
6 
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év rapaBoArais 7d ordpa pov, épevEopar Kexpuppeva, ard 
KataBoAns Koopov = utter. 

Cf. Theocr. 18. 58: rpis pév"YAav atoev doov Babs 
npvye Aayuds. This sense is found several times in the 
LXX. 


oxvAXrw. In Aesch. and Anthol. = flay, mangle. 

In N.T.=annoy. Lig. Mark 5. 35: ri ét oxvdAXes 
tov diddoKxadov. So Matt. 10. 36: éoxvApévor = worn 
out, worried. oxvduds in LXX. (and Cicero’s Letters) = 
troubles. 

! 
tpwéyw. In Homer, used of animals = gnaw, munch, 
erunch. 

In Hadt., etc., of men, but only of eating vegetables, 
fruit, ete. Through vernacular usage it came to mean 
“eat” in general. 

In N.T. always used in this sense. In the fourth 
Gospel it is employed to the complete exclusion of éoOéeuv. 

Cf. John 6. 54: 6 tpdywv pov tiv odpKa. 

Matt. 24. 38: tpéyovres Kat rivovres. 


xoptacery, xoptalouwat. In earlier Greek, uniformly 
of animals =feed, fatten with fodder. In Comedy, used 
of men feasting ; and then, through colloquial Greek = 
“eat,” with no strong sense attached. This softened 
use also in Comedy. 
In N.T. used invariably = eat, or, satisfy with food. 
All distinction between éo@éew and xoptaleobar has 
by this time vanished. An interesting illustration of 
this is Mark 7. 27, 28: ddes rparov yopracOjvat Ta TéKva" 
. Ta Kvvapla troKkdTw THs Tpamélyns éoOiovew ard TaV 
Yixiwv Tov radiwv. Same use in LXX. 
Words which have passed through the same process 


are— 
kpavyd.ew used as = kaAcly. 
muelew (mide) » =arrecOa. 
Ynrapav » =Iinvestigate, etc. 
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They are all, apparently, colloquial usages, whose 
process of formation has been accelerated by the tendency 
to exaggerate which a language shows when it has 
entered on a period of degeneration. 

One most important element in the New Testament 
vocabulary we merely mention here as it must come up 
for elaborate treatment afterwards, viz. the large number 
of terms belonging to the sphere of Christian Theology 
which occur throughout these writings. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMPARISON OF THE VOCABULARY OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
WITH THAT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


WE have attempted in the foregoing pages to lay a more 
or less solid basis for our investigation, to indicate 
the directions in which it must proceed and its limits, 
and to accumulate various lines of evidence which must 
have a chief place in determining its issue. We have 
tried to sketch the special conditions of the Greek 
language in the age when the LXX. arose. A rough 
analysis of the main elements in the vocabulary of the 
LXX. has been given, and it has been endeavoured to 
connect this discussion with a similar examination of 
the New Testament language by means of a very brief 
inquiry into the vocabulary of the Common Dialect. <A 
survey of the New Testament vocabulary has completed — 
the collection of materials necessary both for placing us 
at the proper point of view for our discussion, and for 
supplying us with guiding-lines throughout the whole of 
the investigation. 

What remains to be done in the second part of this 
dissertation is to state generally the facts which come to. 
view on a minute comparison of the vocabulary of the 


LXX. with that of the New Testament, to illustrate 
84 
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these, to draw the legitimate inferences from them, and 
so arrive at some definite conclusion with respect to the 
whole question under examination. 

The most cursory reading of the Grete New Testa- 
ment shows a constant habit on the part of the writers 
of quoting from the Old Testament. The significant fact 
in this connection is that the great majority of these 
quotations are from the Greek version of the Sacred 
Books. When it is remembered that the writers are 
almost all Jews, and that the Jewish reverence for the 
actual letters of the Hebrew original of the Old Testa- 
ment is unparalleled, the point attracts attention. 
Unfortunately it is exceedingly difficult to discover the 
actual usage of the Palestinian synagogues with respect 
to the reading of the Old Testament in the first century 
A.D. Some scholars assert that the synagogue readers 
must have employed Targums in Aramaic, the vernacular 
of the country. Others as boldly declare that it was 
the Greek version and no other which was read in the 
public services. And this is used as an argument in 
favour of the position, that Greek, equally with or more 
than Aramaic, was the popular language of the country 
in the time of Christ. 

Without, however, discussing a question which seems 
impossible of solution, one may with safety affirm that 
the LXX. must have been well known at least to the 
~ great mass of intelligent and educated Jews, for this is 
a legitimate inference from the New Testament. There 
we find that there are about three hundred. quotations 
from the Old Testament. At least ninety of these agree 
verbally with the LXX. In the others, the variations 
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from it are very trifling. More important still, in 
thirty-seven of the ninety the LXX. differs from the 
Hebrew text. Accordingly, the writers of the New 
Testament must have been thoroughly acquainted with 
this version, seeing they preferred to use it, though 
written in a foreign language, rather than to translate 
from a text which they regarded as in the strictest sense 
inspired. No doubt it must be borne in mind that the 
readers for whom they wrote were chiefly “ Gentiles,” to 
whom the Old Testament would only be known in its 
Greek dress. Still their easy familiarity with it shows 
how completely they had made it their own. This is 
corroborated by constant reminiscences of it, and allusions 
which are almost more important than quotations in 
this connection, as coming up unconsciously. And so 
the question naturally arises: If these writers were so 
thoroughly versed in the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, as is certainly the fact, is it not likely that 
when they came to write books in Greek themselves, their 
language would be moulded and shaped by the language 
of the LXX., especially as the latter had stereotyped a 
particular form of Greek, and had so become a standard 
for Hellenistic Jews? Is it not likely that the influence 
of the LXX. will appear, not only in words which express 
Hebrew conceptions and feelings, but in the general vocabu- 
lary which the Jewish writers of the New Testament employ? 

A scholar so thorough and so original as the late Dr. 
Hatch says, in his Essays in Biblical Greek (p. 34): 
“The great majority of New Testament words are words 
which, though for the most part common to biblical and 
contemporary secular Greek, express in their biblical 
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use the conceptions of a Semitic race, and which must 
consequently be examined by the light of the cognate 
documents which form the LXX.” And again (p. 11): 
“Biblical Greek is thus a language which stands by 
itself. What we have to find out in studying it is what 
meaning certain Greek words conveyed to a Semitic 
‘ mind.” Our attempt in the pages that follow must be 
to test these statements by means of the facts we have 
to produce, and in the light of the conclusions arrived at 
in the former part of the dissertation. 

There are varlous ways in which the vocabulary of one 
group of writings may be presumed to be a principal 
factor in the formation of that which belongs to another 
group. There must always be more or less of mere pre- 
sumption about the matter, because the life-history of 
words is often silent and curious. Let us call the earlier 
group A, and the later B. 

(1.) There is, first, what may be called external 
evidence. We may have a definite knowledge of the 
fact that the writers of B were intimately acquainted 
with group A, that, indeed, this was almost their only 
literature. So a presumption is legitimate that the 
language of A will influence in an indefinite degree the — 
language of B. But this is purely & priori. 

(2.) On examination, it may be found that an over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the vocabulary of B has 
already occurred in A. This leads us to look for further 
points of resemblance. 

(3.) A careful scrutiny of the two vocabularies may 
show that a large number of words found in B occur in 
no other known writings except group A. 
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(4.) It may appear that many of the words common to 
A and B are derived words, whose special character makes 
it certain that they were formed by the writers of A. 

(5.) We may further discover that a large number of 
current words, found in other authors, occur in A and B 
in a sense quite peculiar to these two groups of writings. 

(6.) A set of words may be found in B which are 
local peculiarities of the region where group A arose. 

This rough classification probably embraces most of 
the relations which could exist between two vocabularies. 
Bearing them in mind, we must set down the facts which 
emerge on a comparison of the vocabulary of the LXX. 
with that of the New Testament. 

We have already seen that out of a total vocabulary 
of over 4800 words in the New Testament (excluding 
all proper names and their derivatives) there are about 
950 which are post-Aristotelian; of these, over 300 are 
found also in the LXX. But one half of this number 
occurs in other writings, which, in this case, mean those 
of the “Common Dialect,” the Anthology, the Jewish 
Apocrypha, Philo, and Inscriptions. On this element, it 
is plain, no valid conclusions can be based, except that 
special attention must be directed to the group common 
to the LXX., the New Testament, and Philo. We shall 
touch on this immediately. There are, then, about 150 
words in all which are strictly peculiar to the LXX. and 
New Testament. The following is.a list which we have 
compiled of them. It is, at least, approximately correct :— 


Nouns— 
> , F , € , € ad 3)\7 
ayabwotvy, a&yadAiacis, ayacpos, dywwovvy, aiveois, adic- 
ynpa, dvramodoua, arokdAviis. 
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Baros, BdéeAvypa, Bpoxy. 

yéevva, yvdorns, yuuvorys. 

dorys. 

2), / Zr Br a3) , 2 ig >, 2 ke 

eAeypos, eres, eurrarypds, éumaikrys, evradpa, emirKxomny, 
Epypwots, evookia, épypepia. 

ATT NLA. 

déAnots. 

ieparevpa. 

Kadapio pos, KaTavVEts, KATOLKNTNPLOV, KAVT WY, KAVXNTLS, KOPOS. 

AvTpwors. 

Ue <, Ve 4 Vs 
para.oTns, pmeyadcioTys, peyatwotyy, peTorKew, porxadis, 
ViKos. 
6X. Xd , > Wr: ¢ , 
éAoKAnpia, 6rTacia, épKwpocia. 

TAPATiKPAT LOS, TApOLKia, TapopyLo"s, TaTpLapXyNs, TEeLpac- 
fos, TepikdOapya, Tepioceia, TPSTKOMpA. 
pavTicpos. 

tA th a / y , 

caBa0), cayyvn, caravas, odtov, oikepa, cxdvdadov, oKAN- 
poxapota. 

ec / ¢ / e , ¢ te 

brakon, VrdvTyols, troAnVLOV, DaTEPNLA. 

poornp. 

YOupic ids. 


> 4 
@TLOV. 


Adjectives— 

axpoywviatos, addoyevns, aueOvoros, avektxviacros, avOpw- 
TApETKOs. 

dexros. 

Aagkevtds, NevroupytKds. 

picO.os, woytAados. 

dAvydWuxos. 

TEpLovalos, Tpwivos. 

ontoBpwros, okX\npotpaxndros. 

TaTevoppuv. 


Verbs— 
dyaborovew, dyaddidw, dyidlw, aixyadrwretw, dppidlo, 
2 fa 3. / > , > ve > 
évaldvvupt, avabenarilo, dmodexatevu, drroxepadileo, dzo- 


pbéyyomat, 
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BeBnrdw. 
vA 

yoyyvto. 

dexatow, Siayoyytlu, SoAiww, Svvapow. 

cipnvororéw, éxlntéw, exputynpilo, exmeipalw, éxmopvedu, 
(éxpiLdw), evdiddoxw, evdokdlw, evdvvaydw, évevroyéw, 
eveawvilo, evradidlo, évwtiLouat, eaotpartw, eEorcbpevw, 
2 , 2 7 5) ue 5) / > - 
eLovdevéw, eEvvilw, éravaravw, érvyapBpevw, éerupavokw. 

(ieparevoo.) 

vA : , - 

KaSapi~w, KaTakavyaopat, KaTaKANpoVvopew, KaTaviTTW, KAV- 
SwviCopat, Kparaow. 

paKkpoOvpew, pmaraow. 

> , > V4 > / 2 , 

oAocbpedw, opPoropéew, orTava, opOpicw. 

maywevw, tapaknrASw, tANnpopopéw, mpowoxGicw. 

pavrilw. 

orvyvdlw, oTnKw, ovveyeipw. 

brrepvydo. 


Adverbs— 
e } 4 a, 5) ve L) , > 4 
éBdounkovraxis, évavT1, evwmtov, eairva, émavpov. 
KATEVWTLOV. 


Interjections— 
dpnv, dAAndrovia. 


S007 
Oval. 


We add as an appendix to this list those words which 
are common to the LXX., New Testament, and Philo. 
(This list is probably not so complete as the former.) 


Nouns— 
> , 3 , > 4 
aydrn, axpoBvoria, dmravyac po. 
diacropd, Siatayy, didpaxpor. 
évKaivia. 
OvovacTnpLov. 
e id 
iAac 0s. 
KOTOTETATMA, KATATXETLS, KATAPPOVYTHS, KOKKLVOS. 
AvTpwrHs. 


pavva. 
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¢€ 4 
dAoKavT WUE. 
TavToKpatwp, Tdcxa, TeToiOnois, mpocevxy, mpoorAvtos, 
mpopyteia, mpwrorokia. 
od BBarov. 
y 9 
VoowTos, VIwMa. 
puwticpos. 
4 
xepouBeiv. 
Wevdorpodyrys. 
Adjectives— 
drrepitpnros. 
BdedvukTos. 
dvoBacrakros. 
> ih > / 
emikataparos, evAoynrtos. 
iNaornptos. 
TpwTOTOKOS. 


Verbs— 
dvTaToKpivopLat, 
2 , > 14 > i4 
exrrepdlw, éumepuratéw, eFopodoyew. 


TapamiKkpaive. 


The lists just given show the nature of the relation 
which can be proved by actual facts to exist between the 
vocabularies of the LXX. and New Testament. We 
have included the words common to these with Philo, 
because (1) Philo was a Jewish writer. (2) He lived in 
Alexandria, the home of the LXX. (3) All through his 
works he: shows a remarkable acquaintance with the 
LXX., which is usually the text on which he comments. 
Accordingly, when we find him using a set of terms of a 
peculiar character,—as a rule, tinged with an Old Testa- 
ment colouring,—there is, to say the least, a very strong 
presumption that he derived them from the LXX. 

But before leaving our dry columns of statistics, which 


a 
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must form the basis of all that has yet to be done, one 
list more needs to be presented. There is a considerable 
number of words found in Greek writers of all periods, 
more or less, which appear in the New Testament in an 
altogether peculiar and abnormal sense. A large number 
of those are found in the LXX. either with an identical 
or closely-connected signification. It seems advisable to 
insert a list of these here, so as to avoid the necessity of 
interrupting our subsequent discussion. It must be noted 
that the great majority of them are found in the New 
Testament in their ordinary sense as well. 


Worps common To THE LXX. anp N.T. wire “BrsiicaL” 
MEANING, 
Nouns— 
dyyeXros, ddeAdds, avriAnyus, dvtioyia, arooTdctov. 
Ypapparevs. 
dud Boros (4), dda, Sma, Swped. 
vos, eldwAov, eipyvy, éxkAnoia, exoTacis, eriTKoT, EvAoYyia.. 
Heep. 
Oavaros, Geds, Ovyarnp. 
iAacpds, iAacryptov. 
KaKla, KapTOs, KATATAVTLS, Kepas, KNPVY[UA, KANPOVOMOS, KOLALa, 
KOT}, KOTMOS, Kpiols, KpLTHS. 
AiTpwors. 
paKpoOvpia, porxaris, proTHpLov. 
vopos, vvdn. 
dvoma, OVpavos, oxVpwpa. 
madeia, mats, mapaBodXyn, mdpoukos, meipacpos, Topveia, 
TpoTwmrov, Tpopyrns. 
phya, pita. 
odp&, oxdvoarov, oKnvornyia, oTOma, oTparia, TUVTPYLpLO., 
TWTHP, TWTYPla, TwTNpLOV. 
1 Based entirely on the excellent Lists in Thayer’s edition of 
Grimm-Wilke’s Olavis Novi Testamentt. T. & T. Clark. 
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, 
TEKVOV, 


ev € , 
vlos, UTOKPLTYS. 


Adjectives— 


2 / , 
ExAEKTOS, MwPOS. 


Verbs— 
, , ‘ 
ddvvatéw, dvadépw, avOopuoroydouat, droxadvrrw, daroKpive, 
apvotepéw, adyalu. 
SiatiPepar, Sixarow, doEalw. 
10 BIR: > 2 rE 2 rv , 2 / 2 
eldw, eiut, elov, exr€éyouor, eFouodoyéw, erepwraw, émt- 
yopBpetw, erucaéw, erurkérropat, epevyouat, evdoKéw, 
evoyéw. - 
Cwoyovéw. 
e , 
Hovxalo. 
Gdrw, Opoew. 
icxvo. 
, he , fa , , 
KaGevdw, Kakow, Kakadoyéw, Kappvw, KapTTW, KaTALTXVVA, 
Kpivw, KoTrudw. 
ikpdo. 
pakpobvpew, pwpaiv. 
ze 4 7 4 7 / 
Tavevo, TaTATTw, Teipalw, Topevw, TpooTiOnul, TpopyTEevu. 
cvwaywo, cvvTeAéw, THLW. 
drrAdoow, putilo. 


Our results may be briefly summarised thus— 

(1.) There are, roughly speaking, about 550 words 
which may be termed “ Biblical,” 7.¢. found either in the 
New Testament alone, or, besides, only in the LXX. 
That is, about 12 per cent. of the total vocabulary of the 
New Testament is “ Biblical.” 

(2.) About 30 per cent. of the total number of 
“ Biblical” words in the New Testament occur in the LXX. 

(3.) About 32 per cent. of the words found in the 
New Testament alone with special “ Biblical” meaning 
occur in the LXX. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THe INFLUENCE OF THE SEPTUAGINT ON THE THEO- 
LOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS TERMS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT VOCABULARY 


We have seen that the LXX. was thoroughly well- 
known to the writers of the New Testament. But these 
latter had a peculiar task before them. The main object 
of their writing was to set forth to Jews and Greeks 
alike the conceptions of that new Faith which had won 
their allegiance. These conceptions were, of course, 
religious and theological. The problem was to express 
them in a suitable terminology. But they had a model 
to follow. Already the religious and theological ideas of 
the Hebrew people had been clothed in a Greek dress. 
This had involved many difficulties, but they had been 
in great measure surmounted. So that there was a 
technical theological vocabulary actually existing. But 
Christian modes of thinking were a thorough advance on 
those of the Hebrews. Often, therefore, entirely new 
words had to come into use to express the new ideas, or 
else old words had to undergo a large extension of 
meaning. Still, the early Christian writers, being almost 
all Jews, retained a Hebrew colouring throughout their 


thought. There was a basis of Hebrew ideas beneath 
94 
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the new superstructure. Accordingly, even in the case 
of purely Christian conceptions, it was thoroughly natural 
for the New Testament writers to frame their language 
on the analogy of the existing theological vocabulary which 
they found in the Greek version of the Old Testament. 

Considering these circumstances, then, we should expect 
to find the vocabulary of the LXX. exercising a direct 
influence on that of the New Testament in regard to 
religious and theological terms. Strangely enough, we 
discover that this particular class of terms does not 
include as a main element words either formed or 
brought into literature for the first time by the LXX. 
The most of them fall within that class of “Words 
common to the LXX. and New Testament with ‘ Biblical’ 
signification,” of which a list has already been given. Of 
course, a large number belong to the New Testament 
alone. 

Here there can be no discussion. Facts clearly show 
how prominent a part the LXX. plays in moulding the 
religious vocabulary of the New Testament. As this is 
one of the most important phenomena in connection with 
the relation of the two vocabularies, it must be fully 
illustrated. And it is perhaps well, in estimating the 
influence of the LXX. on the language of the New 
Testament, to begin with a class of words where that 
influence is too obvious to be mistaken. Our examples 
are given simply in alphabetical order. 


Nouns 
ideAhds— 
I. In Class. Lit. in the ordinary sense. 
Il. In LXX.—(1) =brother. (2)=neighbour. Lev. 19.17: 


F 


/ 
2 
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ov PEOCeTS tov ddeApdy cov TH dvavoia cov, éXeypa 
éehéyéas tov mAnoidy cov. (3)=member of the same, 
nation, Ex. 2.14: Movojs ecpAOev pds Tots addeAgors 
avTOd TOvS ViIOvS dopants Deut. 15. 3: tov addAdAdtpiov 
BIT doa eav 7 Tou Tap avT@, TOD ddeAgod cov deo 

TOLAT ELS TOU Xpeous aov. 
III. oe ny tae) ordinary sense. (2)=neighbour, Matt. 
To Kdppos Td év TH dPOaAU@ Tod adeAhod cov. 
| @)= ee of the same nation, Rom. 9. 3: eee 
yap avadena elvat avTos eyo amo TOU eg Gs sae TOV 
adeAPOV ov, TOV ovyyevov fhov Karo. oapKo. olrwes €iowv 
*Iopanrcira. (4) = fellow-Christians, the whole band 
of Christians being looked on as forming a single 
family, 1 Cor. 1. 1: Zwobeys 6 adeApods; Acts 9. 30: 
ervyvovtes 5€ of AdeAol KatHyayov aitov eis Kawrapiar. 
The transition is easily seen—(1) member of the 
same family; (2) member of the same community 
(national); (3) member of the same community 

(spiritual). 


avTtiAnwis— 

I. In Class. Lit.—(1) receiving in exchange; (2) hold, 
support; (3) claim; (4) objection; (5) apprehension 
or perception. 

II. In LXX., used to translate five Hebrew words meaning 
respectively—(a) arm, strength, aid; (0) shield; (c) 
defence, fortress ; (d) strength, refuge; (e) help, aid. 
It is plain that the idea common to these words is “aid.” 
All the passages occur in the Book of Psalms. 

TI. In N.T., 1 Cor, 12. 28: dvrryy(Anui)eas, “helps.” 
Mentioned among gifts bestowed on certain persons in 
the Christian Church, and classed with yxapiopara 
iapdtwv, kvBepvyces «.7.A. In Patristic Greek it is= 
help. Cf. Acts 20. 35: det dvruAapBavecbar tov dobev- 
ovvtwy in a charge to the zpeoBirepor of Ephesus. The 
verb has an approach to this sense in several places in 
Thucyd., e.g. i, 61. 3: rod Kowod Tis cwrnpias dvTiAap- 

; Béver Oa. 
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dud Boros— 
I. In Class. Lit.—(1) slanderous, Comic poets, Andoc, 


i, 


III. 


etc. ; (2) slanderer, Pind., Xen., Arist. 

In LXX. eighteen times out of twenty it translates 
jow, “adversary,” which, in these places, denotes “the 
adversary” xar’ éfoxyv, viz. Satan. Sixteen of these 
places are in Job and Zechariah. 

In N.T. about thirty-five times in the above sense = 
the devil. Used also in the ordinary sense, 2 Tim. 3. 3: 
doropyot, aomovoor, duéforAo. In the former sense, 
dud BoAos always has the article. 


b6€a— 


1b 


Il. 


III. 


In Class. Lit.—(1) expectation; (2) sentiment; (3) 
“opinion”; (4) estimation, good opinion ; (5) credit. 
In LXX. d0€a almost invariably translates one of 
three Hebrew words, but in different proportions. One 
of these, 1j23 = honour, glory, splendour, it translates 
more than one hundred and fifty times. It is used next 
often to translate NIXSM = glory, splendour, which it 
does about twenty times. Lastly, it is used nine times 
as= in, which denotes “majesty.” By far its most 
common use is to translate the first word noted when 
used of God, and so=the glory with which God appears, 
an outward manifestation. ; 
In N.T. fully one hundred and fifty times. Very 
frequently applied to God in the sense of “‘ praise” and 
“honour.” But a special sense, quite unheard of in ‘ 
Greek literature, is that which has arisen under the 
influence of the LXX., and which appears in places like 
Acts 22.11: rijs dd6€ys trod fwrds; 2 Cor. 3. 7: dia rHVv 
dd€av rod rpocwrov; 1 Cor. 15. 41: dda HAlov, ceAnrys ; 
Apoe. 21. 23: 9 yap dda tot Oeod épdrivrey k.7.A. From 
this come further senses of “magnificence,” “ majesty,” 
“exaltation”; the word, in short, assuming different 
shades of meaning according to the subjects to which it 
is applied. 

7 
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€Ovos— 


IE 


IL. 


JURE 


In Class. Lit.—(1) band of men; (2) nation ; (3) special 
caste, tribe. 

In LXX. in an overwhelming number of cases to 
translate Heb. ‘ii, which, in the first instance, is=a 
people (in general), but which in the plural is specially 
used of the other nations besides Israel, with an 
additional notion of their being outcasts and ignorant 
of the true religion. This always in LXX. = 74 
vn; Ps. 58. 9: eEovderocas mavta ta vn; Zech. 
1. 15: dpyiv peyddrAnv dpyilowar emi ta evn. Con- 
stantly used as opposed to Aads, which denotes Israel 
itself. 

Accordingly, by a natural transition, in N.T., in such 
places as Luke 2. 32: és eis droxddupw eOvov Kat 
ddéav aod cov “IopayrA. So = pagans, Rom. 3. 29: 7 
*Iovdalwy 6 beds pdvor ; odx! kal eOvav; yet apparently 
always with a softened tone. So that it occurs = Gentile 
Christians, Rom. 15. 27: ei yap rots wvevpatixois attra 
exowovnoav Ta vn, dpeidovow Kal ev Tols cGapKLKOts 
Aetovpyjoat abrois. By Aristides (160 a.p.), ra e6vy 
are opposed to the Greeks. 


cipiivn— 


I. 


a 


In Class. Lit. usu. = “‘ peace,” as opp. to “war.” But 
modifications of this, as Plat. Sympos. 189 B: édv tu 
yeArotov eizys eEov aor év eipyvy déyew, just as would 
naturally come about in language. 

In LXX. it translates more than one hundred and fifty 
times Heb. pide, which has for its root-idea, physical 
soundness of body, health, and so reaches its metaphori- 
cal and ruling sense of security and tranquillity of state, 
prosperity of mind and body, welfare. From this comes 
to it in a secondary way the meaning of ‘‘ peace” as 
opp. to “war,” because in times of peace things are 
secure and tranquil. It translates six times Heb. nya 
=security, as springing from confidence in some person 
or circumstance. 


ane 
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In N.T. the Class. meaning is often found. But 
other senses predominate. (a) Concord in private life, 
e.g. Luke 12. 51: Soxetre dre cipyvyv mapeyevouny Sodvat 

.; odxi A€yo tyty GAN 7) Siapepicpdy, etc. ete. 
(0) Usage based on LXX.=happiness or prosperity. 
About thirty times in phrase eipyvy tyiv.. (Perhaps this 
has a tinge of additional signification in the apostolic 
writings.) Acts 16. 36: zopeverbe ev cipyvy; Matt. 
10.13: 7 eipyvy ipav pds tpas emiotpadyte, te. “your 
wish of prosperity.” (c) Special Christian sense, which 
is an extension of (0)=rest of soul in God through 
Christ. John 16. 33: ratra AeAdAnKa tpiv ta ev euol 
eipyvnv éxyte. So appar. in places like Phil. 4. 7: 
» «ipyvn Tod Geod; Acts 10. 36: edayyeAllecOau cipyvyv 
dua *Incod. Prob. this sense also in the salutations at 
the beginning and end of the Epistles. In late 
Byzantine Greek it came to be a technical term in 
phrases like dodvac rv eipyvnv = to say eipyvy 
TAC. 


éxkAnota— 


ig 
I. 


HIT. 


In Class. Lit. =the legislative assembly. 
In LXX. used almost invariably to translate Heb. 
bap, which denotes specially “the congregation of the 
Israelites assembled.” Josh. 8. 35: 6 otk dvéyvw eis Ta 
@ta maons THs exkAnoias; 2 Chron. 29. 31: kat 
avnveykev 7 ekkAnola Ovoias. 
In N.T. the usage of the LXX. determines the sense 
of the word, which is = the public gathering of Christians 
viewed externally as met for a common purpose, or 
organised with a common aim, or, viewed from an 
inward standpoint as a spiritual corporation. Rom. 
16. 5: tyv kar otkov airév éxxAnoiay; Acts 5. 11: 
Kal eyevero PoBos péyas ép dAnv rHv éxxdyolay; Gal. 
1.13: edtwxov tHv exxAyoiav Tod Geod. 

Used in writers like Polybius of any public meeting, 
e.g. Polyb. 23. 10.10: 6 K. 7&lov Trods rodXdods aire ovv- 
ayayetv eis éxxAnoiav. 
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Kak la— 

I. In Class. Lit.—(1) badness, as opp. to dpery; (2) 
cowardice ; (3) vice, occas. = dishonour. 

TI, In LXX. xaxéa, in an overwhelming majority of 
instances translates Heb. nyq, which means (a) moral 
evil; (0) external evil, evil circumstances. In at least 
half of these cases it is used in sense (0) = “trouble,” 
‘‘ misfortune.” 

III. In N.T., along with the ordinary senses, there is a use 
based on the LXX. in Matt. 6. 34: dpxerdy rH huepa F- 
kaxia airjs. This sense, however, may have been 
common in spoken Greek. Cf. Dionys. Hal. Antiq. 
Rom. vi. 370: wacav xaxiav kal duadopay Kal avatpornv 
modews. Chrysos. vii. 279 C uses it = raAaurwpia. 


kAnpovopos— 
I. In Class. Lit. = heir, inheritor. 
II. In LXX. it translates Heb. wi, which means (1) pos- 


sessor, Judg. 18. 7: KAnpdvopos exrielwy Onoavpod ; 
Jer. 8.10: ddécw kat rots dypois abray tots KAnpovdpors. 
(2) Heir, 2 Sam. 14. 7: wat eEapoduev Kai ye Tov KAn- 
povopov tudor, ete. 

III. In N.T.—(a) often in ord. sense of “heir”; (0) spiritual 
sense, of those who have a right to spiritual privileges 
through being sons of God, Rom. 8. 17: «i d€ rékva, 
Kal kAnpovomot’ KAypovomor pev Oeot K.7.A. (c) As in (1) 
under the LXX., without the idea of inheritance = 
possessor, Heb. 6. 17: BovAcpevos 6 Oeds emidetEar 
tots KAypovomors THS erayyeAtas; Heb. 11. 7: tis Kara 
miotw dukaocvvys éyévero KANpOvopos. 


Kplow.s— 

I. In Class. Lit.=(1) judgment, in various senses; 
(2) trial; (3) condemnation ; (4) quarrel; (5) event or 
issue. 

II. In LXX. xpéovs is used in the vast majority of cases 
to translate Heb. Daw1D, meaning (1) judgment, sentence ; 
(2) that which is according to law, right. And so we 
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often find it joined with diKxaoodvn (often), edcos 


(Ps. 100. 1), dAnGea (Ps. 110. 6), eAenpootyy. God is 


IIL. 


said d@yarav kpicw. In one place it translates the Heb. 
word for “righteousness.” 

In the N.T. there is a class of passages where this sense 
must be adopted. These are in Matt. and Luke; eg. 
Luke 11. 42: kai rapépxeoOe tHv Kpiow Kai tiv aydarnv 
tov Oeod; Matt. 23. 23: 7a Baptrepa rod vopov tiv 
kplow Kal 70 éAeos Kal tiv wiotw. Here evidently the 
word denotes a moral quality of God, namely, “justice.” 


Tatocta— 


I 


Il. 


In Class. Lit.—(1) education; (2) its result =mental 
culture. Several minor meanings. 

Out of forty-seven occurrences in the LXX., thirty-six 
are a translation of Heb. 1pw, which usually means 
“correction,” sometimes “admonition” or “ discipline.” 
The Heb. verb from which the noun is derived means, as 
a rule, “chastise,” though sometimes “admonish.” The 
word is specially used in the O.T. of chastisement on 
God’s side by sorrow and evil, often also of a father’s 
chastening of his son. 


qaudeco translates no other word more than once or twice. 


eee 


We find it in the LXX. parallel with eAeyxos, brs, 
paotvyes. 

In the N.T. it occurs in four places in Hebrews. One of 
these is a quotation from the LXX., Prov. 3. 11: py 
ddtywper TaLdelas kupiov. In all of these it means 
“chastisement.” It is found also in two other passages, 
Eph. 6. Alo exTPEpeTE [ra Téxva.| éy maoela. Kal vovdecia 
xupiov; 2 Tim. 3. 16: raca ypadi. . . apéAywos mpos 
SidacKkariav, mpos eAeypov, mpos éravdpOwowv, mpos Ta- 
Sefav x.7.A. In this last place it seems as if zatdeia 
might be taken in the sense already quoted, seeing it is 
joined with words so strong as éravopfwors and édeypds. 
So very probably in Ephesians also, where it is joined with 


- yovOecia, a word which has often a more or less drastic 


sense. Ellicott quotes Grotius ad loc.: “maideia hic 


‘ 
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significare videtur institutionem per poenas; vovOecio. 
autem est ea institutio que fit verbis.” A hint of this 
sense in Polyb. 2. 9. 6, when he speaks of people as 
maideverOar mpos TO wéAAov, which Schweighauser trans- 
lates: “recevoir une bonne legon pour l’avenir.” 

In Philo still=education. In late Byzantine, such as 
Theophanes Continuatus = chastisement. 


Td pOLKOS— 

I. In Class. Lit. = neighbouring, dwelling near. 

II. In LXX. used twenty-four times. Eleven times of 
these it translates Heb. 13, meaning ‘“‘sojourner,” ‘person 
living out of his own country.” Ten times it translates 
Heb. avin, denoting an “emigrant sojourning in a 
strange country, where he is not naturalised.” It is 
joined in Gen. 23. 4 with zaperidnuos. It occurs several 
times in combination with év y# éAXorpia. 

III. In N.T. four times.—(1) Acts 7. 6, quotation from the 
LXX.: rdpotxov év yf aAotpia, where = sojourner ; (2) 
Acts 7.29: mdpouxos év yj} Madiap; (3) Eph. 2. 19, joined 
with ééor; (4) 1 Pet. 2. 11, joined with zaperidymos. 

This shows that the use is based on that of the LXX. 
(3) and (4) are a Christian extension of the meaning as 
found in the LXX. They are both metaphorical uses 
of the word. 

The word! denoted, in several eastward regions, ¢.g. 
Carpathos, Ilium Novun, etc. (C.I.G. 3595, etc.), the 
same thing as the Attic pérouxos. 

The Christian sense is clearly seen in Epist. ad Diognet. 
v. 5: marpidas oixovew (sc. of Xprotiavol) idias ddA’ ds 


méporxot; Polycarp, Ep. ad Philipp. Inscript.: TodvKap- 


mos . . . TH exkAnoia Tod Geod TH mapotkovon Pidrtrrows. 
oapeé— 
I. In Class. Lit. = “flesh” in the various ordinary senses 
of the word. 


II. In the LXX. odpé, practically without exception, trans- 
1 So Thayer in Grimm. 
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lates Heb. wa=“flesh.” But besides the ordinary 
sense, this word has several special meanings. (1)= 
living creature (usu. man). So odpé occurs in this sense, 
e.g. Gen. 7. 21: dwrébave raca cipE Kwoupévn emt ris 
ys; Deut. 5. 26: ris yap capé Hris HKovoe hovinv Geor 
Cavros ; Ps. 55. 4: od PoByOjoopar ti moijoe pou odpé. 
(2) =physical nature or relationship. A curious mixed 
signification, e.g. Gen. 37. 26: dru ddeAdds fudv kat 
caps judv éeoriv; Judg. 9.2: cap tpdv eipi eyd. 

Ill. In N.T. an enormous widening and deepening of 
meaning, so therTe Tas both the ordinary senses, a 
variety of special theological meanings, and also one or 
two which come through the LXX. Its special theo- 
logical meanings start from the notion of odpé as 
opposed to wvetua, man’s earthly nature apart from 
divine influence. Two senses are immediately connected 
with the influence of the LXX. (1) About eleven 
instances of odpé in the sense of “living being.” Very 
generally in the combination waca ocdpé, e.g. Matt. 
24, 22: oix dv éodOn tacacdpé. Perhaps in the phrase, 
John 1. 14: 6 Adyos cdpé éyévero. So often (2) of 
physical nature and relationship, e.g. Rom. 1. 3: yevé- 
pevos x oméppatos Aaveld xara odpxa; Heb. 12. 9: ot 
THS TApKOS HOV TaATEpeEs. , 

So Clem. Rom. 1. 32. 2: é& airod . . . “Incots 76 xara 
oapxa. Even Plut. ii. 159 B uses capgé as = body, show- 
ing the tendency in the word. 


cwoTHp— 
I. In Class. Lit. =saviour, deliverer, guardian. 
II. In LXX. used twenty times. In eighteen of these it is 


employed of God 
Ill. In N.T. constantly, and always either of God or Christ, 
especially in the sense of saving from sin. 


Verbs 
avadépw— 


I. In Class. Lit. =(1) bring or carry up; (2) sustain; (3) 
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bring back; (4) refer; and various other subordinate 
senses. 

In LXX.—(1) ordinary senses, a very few times ; (2) 
about ninety times in ritual sense= offer. Especially in 
the phrase: dvadépew dAoKkavtdpata, dAoKavTwcets. 

In N.T.—(1) bring up, three places ; (2) sustain, once, 
Heb. 9. 28 ; (3) =(2) of LXX., e.g. Heb. 7. 27: zpdrepov 
brép tov iw dpapridv Ovoias dvapépey ; 1 Pet. 2. 5: 
dvevéykar Tvevpatikas Ovolias edirpoadéxtovs; and other 
three places. 


In Demos. 1030. 13 it is used=contribute: dvudépey «is 


7o kowov. This seems to prepare the way for the 
prevailing sense in the LXX. 


aT OKAAVTT W— 

I. In Class. Lit. = disclose, reveal. 

II. In LXX.—(1) ordinary senses; (2) special sense of 
God revealing hidden things to men, Dan. 2. 28: aX’ 
got. Oeds ev otpdvy 6 aroxad’rrwov pvotypia; 1 Sam. 
3. 21: drexadvdOyn Kvpros mpds SapmovndA ; Isa. 56. 1: 76 
€Xeos pov GrrokaAvpOjvat. 

III. In N.T.—(1) ordinary senses; (2) = (2) of LXX., 


Matt. 11. 25: BE atta vymiows; Rom. 1. 18: 
aroKkadvrrera yap 6py? Geod; Eph. 3. 5: viv aeeKeNigiey 
Tois dyiows aroardAas, etc. 


dukaroo— 


ip 


If 


EL. 


In Class. Lit.—(1) make or deem right; (2) do a man 


right or justice. So Hdt., Thuyed., Soph. 


In LXX. it translates Heb. piy in the Hiph’il mood. 
This verb has two main senses—(1) Exhibit one to be 
righteous, e.g. Ezek. 16. 51: edccaiwoas ras ddeApds cov 
év mécas rats dvoulas cov; Jer. 3. 11: e€iKxalwoe 
TH Woxnv adbtod "IopayA ard tis dovvOérov “Iovda. (2) 
Pronounce righteous, e.g. Deut. 25. 1: Kat ducaudcoover 
tov dixaov; Ex, 23. 7: Kal od dixawdoeas tov doeBn 
evexev ddpwv; Isa. 50. 8: eyyi€er 6 duxarwoas re. 

In N.T. the chief meanings are—(1) =(1) under LXX., 
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e.g. Luke 7. 35: 4 codua edixawsOn ard trav Téxvov adrijs. 
(2)=(2) under LXX., eg. Luke 10. 29: 6 8 Oéd\uv 
dicadoar éavrdv; Rom. 2. 13: of wonrat rod vdpov 
dixarwOyoovrat. (3) A special sense in the technical 
phraseology of St. Paul, in which it=God’s declaring 
those persons righteous in His eyes who put faith in 
Christ. This is simply a Christian expansion of (2), 
e.g. Rom. 3. 30: ds duxaudoe mepiropnv éx micrews, et 
passim. So in Justin M. Fragg. p. 566 (Otto's edition): 
Sevrepov ayabov 76 SixawwOprat. 

In Church-Greek S:xatéw came to be a technical term, used 
of the decrees of Councils, e.g. Concil. Niceen. Can. 17: 
euxaiwoey' ayla Kal peyddyn otvodos. 


étiokérTopat (€mieKoréw)— 

I. In Class. Lit.—(1) inspect; (2) visit ; (3) consider. 

II. In LXX.—(1) Visit, e.g. Jud. 15. 1: kat érerxépato 
Sappov tiv yuvatca, (2) Far more freq.= care for, visit, 
in the sense of provide for, eg. Ex. 4. 31: éyapy ore 
ereckewaro 6 Oeds Tors viovs; Ps. 8. 5: ri éorw avOpwrros 
oT. émiokérty avrév. (3) Visit with punishment, e.g. 
Jer. 9. 25: kal émicxéfopar eri mdvras epirer- 
pypevovs axpoBvotias aitav; Ps. 88. 32: érurkéfomar 
ev pad tas dvopias abrav. (4) Often = number the 
people. 

Ill. In N.T.—(1)=(1) under LXX., yet with a shade of 
(2) implied, eg. Jas. 1. 27: émucxérrec Oar dppavors ; 
Matt. 25. 36: nobévnca Kat érecxépacbé pe. (2)=(2) 
of LXX., eg. Luke 7. 16: éreoxéaro 6 Oeds Tov Aadv ; 
Luke 1. 78: dia ordrdyxva edA€ovs Geod judy ev ois 
ereckevato nas avatoAn e& vous. 


Often in Plutarch of “visiting” the sick. 


<etA0y éw— 

I. In Class. Lit. = praise, speak well of, ‘Tragg., Aristoph. 
. IL In LXX.—(1) Ordinary sense = praise, ¢.g. Deut. 8.10: 
Kat evAoynoes KUpiov Tov Oedv cov; 2 Chron. 30. 27: 
aveornoay dé tepets Kal etAdynoay Tov Gedv. (2) Invoke 
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blessings on, e.g. Gen. 24. 60: ebdAdynoav “PeBéxxay Kai 
etrav airy; Num. 23. 20: idov eidoyety rapetAnupoan, 
<ciAoyyjow. (3) Bestow blessings on (used of God), e.g. 
Josh. 17. 4: Aads wodvs cipe Kal 6 Oeds pe eddAdyyce ; 
Ps. 44. 3: dua rotro edAdynoé ce 6 Oeds cis Tov aidva; 
and so often. 

In N.T.—(1) Ordinary sense, eg. Jas. 3. 9: &v airy 
evAoyodpev Tov KUpiov. (2) = (2) of LXX., eg. Luke 
6. 28: evdAoyeire Tols Katapwuévouvs buds; Heb. 7. 9: 
5 cvvavtncas ABpadp ... Kal edAoynoas airév. (3)= 
(3) of LXX., eg. Acts 3. 26: eddAoyotvTa tmas «.7.2.; 
Eph. 1. 3: 6 evAoyynoas nuas ev aon edrdoyia tvevpatiKy. 


Strange use in Church-Greek=marry. Gregent. 585 A, 


evAoyeloGar = be married. Philo knows the word, but 
prefers to use ezauety, and the like. 


metpala— 


if 


i: 


it 


In Class. Lit. Not often in good authors, who prefer 
mepaw. (1) Make proof of, Hom.; (2) attempt, try, 
later writers ; (3) tempt, Apoll. Rhod. 3. 10. 

In LXX. It translates Heb. 7D), which is=put to the 
test, in a good sense or a bad. (1) Said of God as 
bringing calamity on men to test the trustworthiness of 
their faith, e.g. Gen. 22. 1: 6 eds emeipale tov “ABpadp ; 
Deut. 18. 3: weipder kipros 6 Geds tpdv tuas. (2) Used 
of men in relation to God as testing God’s character, 
but in the bad sense, from the point of view of distrust, 
and so causing Him to prove Himself either by showing 
kindness or punishment, e.g. Ex. 17. 2: ri AowWopetobé 
prot Kal ti meipaere xvprov; Ps, 105. 15: emeipacay tov 
Gedv ev avvdpw; Isa. 7.12: 0d pH airjow odd py Tepdow 
KUpLoV. 

In N.T. the Class. meanings occur several times. 
But usu. those derived through the LXX. (1)=(1) of 
the LXX., eg. 1 Cor. 10. 13: aucrds dé 6 Beds bs odk 
édoer tas repacOnvar vrep 0 dVvacGe; Heb. 11. 17: 
micte. mpocevnvoxey "ABpadm tov “Ioadk mepadmevos. 


(2) =(2) under LXX., e.g. Acts 15. 10: ri repalere tov 
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Geov; 1 Cor. 10. 9: pyde repdlwpey tov Kipiov Kabus 
twes adrav éreipacav (v.1. e€ereipacar). 

In this second sense, cf. Hdt. vi. 86. 3: 7 d@ Tv6i én 7d 
meipyOnvat Tod Geod Kal 7O movnoat toov dvvacba, where 
meipdouar appears to be used in a very analogous sense. 

Cf. Protevangel. Jacobi, 20: ovat rH dmuotia pov ste 
eLereipaca Gedv Lavra; Strabo, 16. 4. 24, uses repalerOau 
in the sense of being afflicted. 

Plut. ii. 230 A =exanvinari (Wyttenb.). 


Top ev 0 jf. a L— 

I. In Class. Lit. = ‘‘ go,” and many subordinate senses. 

II. In LXX.—(1) Ord. sense in a great many places. (2) 
Vanish, eg. Ps. 78. 39: éuvjcOn Ste odpé cit, mvevpa 
Topevdmevov Kal ovk emotpéepov. From this comes 
further the sense of “die,” as Gen. 15. 2, where the 
common Heb. verb for “go” is used. (3) Live, follow 
a manner of life. Very common. ~ Deut. 19. 9: 
mopeverGe ev mdcoais tais ddois airod; Ps. 14. 2: 
TOPEVOMEVOS GLWjLOS. 

IIT. In N.T.—(1) Usual sense often. (2) = (2) of the LXX., 
e.g. Luke 22. 22: 6 vids pev tod dvOpwrov Kata 76 
cpirpevov mopeverat. ‘This, modelled on Heb. use of the 
verb 793 = Greek oixerOu. (3)=(3) of LXX, eg. 
Acts 9. 31: mopevouevar TG PdBw Tod Kvpiov; 1 Pet. 
4, 3: memopevpévous ev doedyeiais. 

A shade of similar meaning in Soph. O. 7. 883: «i d€ tus 


cea, Soe , , 
UTEPOTTA KEPOLV 1) oyw TOPEVETAL. 


dotilo— 

I. In Class. Lit. Only in late writers, Theophr., Aristot., 
Diodor., Plut., Polyb. (1) Give or transmit light ; (2) 
light up (of the sun); (3) metaph.= make known, 
bring to light. 

II. In LXX. It usually translates Heb. 1x (Hiph’il of 
nix), meaning “enlighten” “illuminate”; or Min (Hiph. 
of 7*)=teach. Not found in its literal sense. Always 
= enlighten mentally (=educate, teach) or spiritually, 
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eg. Ps. 12. 4: dadtwov rors dpbarpovs pov; Ps. 


118. 129: % S8yArAwow tdv Adywv cov gute (this 
example shows the process in the word); Judg. 13. 8: 
hoticdtw hpas, th roujoopev 7H mardapin; 2 Kings 
12. 2: macas tas Hpépas as eputicev adrov. 

In N.T. It has senses (2) and (3) under I. Also the 
additional peculiar signification found in the LXX. 
(1)=(2) under L.,.e.g. Luke 11. 36: drav 6 Adxvos TH 
dotpary putifn oc; Apoc. 18. 1, ete. (2)=(3) under 
L, eg..1 Cor. 4. 5: 6 xpos ds kal pwrice Ta KpuTTa 
rod oxétovs; 2 Tim. 1. 10: dwricavros dé Cwny Kat 
apbapoiav da tod evayyeAlov. (3)=usage of LXX. 
pecul. to Bibl. Greek, Heb. 6. 4: rods dag gwrtic- 
Gévras ; Eph. 3. 9: dwricar ris 7 oikovopia Tod puarnpiov ; 
Eph. 1. 18: redwricpévous trois éfbadrpodis THs Kapdias 


DMO. 


The second use quoted under the N.T. is found in Polyb. 


30. 8. 1: ypdupata éadwxdra Kal repwricpéva ; Lucian. 
Cal. non tem. 32: reputicpevwv Tov tpaypdtwv i716 THs 
aAnbeias. So Plut. ii. 902 B: dwriLovea ra voovpeva. 
Diog. Laert. 1.57 uses the verb of bringing an unknown 
writer before the public. Justin M. has the special 


‘N.T. use, Tryph. 122: 7G dvre Se cis yas eipyras tovs 


dua “Inood rehwticpévovs. An interesting derivative 
from this sense is its technical meaning in Church- 
Greek = baptize, eg. Justin M. Apol. 61 E: 6 gdorigo- 
pevos Aoverar; 65 C: edyas rouodpevar trép Tod 
poticbéytos. - ‘ 


_ With the exception of words formed in direct imitation 
of Hebrew expressions by the writers of the LXX., and 
found also in the New Testament, which will be considered 
immediately, that class of terms which has just been 
illustrated is the clearest instance of a direct influence 
of the LXX. on the vocabulary of the New Testament. 
This at once points out close-drawn limits. For even 
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among the words annotated, there are at least some 
whose presence in the New Testament may not be due 
to the usage of the LXX. at all. Several of the 
“ Biblical” meanings, though apparently moulded by the 
Greek of the Old Testament, may have been common 
enough in the spoken language as found in Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Syria. When it is borne in mind that there 
are literally almost no remains of the later spoken 
language except the LXX. and the New Testament, in 
addition to the Comic writers, and when, as has been 
indicated under the words themselves, distinct traces of 
cognate senses occur in stray writers of the xovv7, the 
supposition gains colour. At any rate, it shows us that 
we are not at liberty to make dogmatic assertions even 
in that sphere of the New Testament vocabulary where 
the influence.of the LXX. appears most powerful, the 
sphere of religious and theological terms. Besides, the 
writers of the New Testament were themselves “ Hebrews 
of the Hebrews,’ and so their language must always 
have a Jewish tinge, whether this is due to a stereotyped 
Judeo-Greek formed by the LXX., or whether it is, as 
seems to be the case, the natural colour given to the 
spoken Greek of the day by its passage through the 
Semitic mind. 

One other fact must be noted. The special theo- 
logical terms of the New Testament are at most 
connected with, not derived from, the usage of the LXX. 
The latter, as a rule, simply affords a starting-point for 
the creation of the language of Christian theology. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISCUSSION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORDS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, WHICH EITHER IN THEMSELVES OR BY 
THEIR PARTICULAR USES SUGGEST A CONNECTION WITH 
THE SEPTUAGINT 


It has been thought advisable to place the more strictly 
religious and theological terms which have reached their 
technical sense through the influence of the LXX., and 
then of the New Testament, in a class by themselves. 
In this section we must examine several other groups of 
words occurring in the New Testament, which either in 
themselves or by their particular uses there suggest, with 
more or less probability, a definite connection with the 
LXxX. 

We begin with those whose derivation from that source 
is most probable. 

1. Actual Hebrew words occurring in the New 
Testament. 

These are of various forms, some being mere trans- 
literations, as caBa@0; others undergoing distinct changes, 
either in the body of the word, as of«dos, or merely in 
regard to endings, as «dpos. ‘There are about thirteen 
Hebraic words common to the LXX.and New Testament, 


six of which occur also in Philo. Examples of them 
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have been given on p. 44. And certainly one is inclined, 
at first sight, to say that these must have come through 
the LXX., especially as the majority of them are real 
Biblical words connected with the written history of the 
Israelites, e.g. wavva, Tacya, yepovBelv. But it is by no 
means unlikely that, from the first days of Jewish settle- 
ments in Greek-speaking countries, these words of ritual 
and worship were in common circulation. At least, the 
tendency shown by such formations is common, for in the 
New Testament we find twenty Hebrew and Aramaic 
words which do zot occur in the LXX., eg. &fanor, 
apmovds, paxa, ocavva. 

2. A class far more interesting. and of far greater 
importance for the vocabulary of the New Testament is 
that consisting of words expressing ideas and customs 
specially Jewish, which were employed by the writers of 
the LXX. as literal translations of the Hebrew terms, or 
were formed by them on the analogy of these terms. 
They occur, in considerable numbers, in the New Testa- 
ment. Here, again, it appears certainly probable that 
these words gained currency through the influence of the 
LXX., and so passed into the vocabulary of the New 
Testament. Most of them are not found elsewhere in 
literature. We shall illustrate this class fully, as it is 
of the first importance in connection with our special 
subject. Typical instances will be given. 


Nouns 
axpoBvaotia— 
A word unknown to the Greeks = dxporoo6ia. Some 
scholars favour the hypothesis that aéo@7 was pro- 
nounced Bvorn by Alexandrians. But Cremer seems 
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nearer the mark in holding that the word was certainly 
formed by the Jews, probably with the Heb.=nws 
(=“shame”) in view. 

I. In the LXX. always in the phys. sense = preputium. 
When the Hebrew word which it translates is figurative, 
as often in O,T., the LXX. has oxAnpoxapdia. 

II. In N.T.—(1) Phys. sense constantly, e.g. Acts 11.3: 
dvdpas axpoBvaotiay éxovras. (2) In the abstract = 
Gentiles, Eph. 2. 11, ete. (3) Metaphor. sense, e.g. 
Col. 2. 13: rH dxpoBveria THs capKos tar. 


€TLo KOT H— 

I. In LXX. almost invariably translates derivatives of 
‘Heb. verb 1p5=(1) visit, investigate ; (2) oversee. 

(1) Ag. Jer. 8 12: & kaupd emiocKxorAs aibrav 
TETOVVTAL. 

(2) Lig. Num. 4.16: 7 émucxory dAns THs oKNVAS. 

Also used (3) of the numbering of Israel. Zig. Ex. 30. 
12: AdBys tov cvAAoyio pov ev TH exicKoT|H aitav. 

II. In N.T.—(1) Visitation, e.g. 1 Pet. 2. 12: év auepa 
émucxoryjs. (2) Overseership, 1 Tim. 3. 1: ef ts 
emirkoTs OpeyeTat K.T.A, 

Cf. Luc. Dial. Deor. 20. 6: eis éricxoriy rod tadds, in a 
colloquial sense. 
More common in the LXX. is éricxeys, in senses (1) and 


as): 


epn pepia— 

I. In LXX.=(1) The daily service of the priests in the 
temple, e.g. Neh. 13. 30: Kat @ornoe édypepias rots 
iepedow. (2) The separate groups of priests who per- 
formed this service, eg. 2 Chron. 5. 10: ov« joav 
Suarerarypevor eis epyepias. 

I. - Tim ON. T. =(2) Luke 1. 5: Zaxapias e& epypepias “A Bid. 
Joseph. De Vita sua 1, uses epymepis as = (2) 
Suidas: epypepia: 7 watpia, A€yerau O& Kal 7} THS Hepas 
Nevroupyia. 


Cf mod. Greek, epymépios = priest. 
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ihaoryprov— 

I. In LXX. practically always = Heb. n753, denoting the 
lid or covering of the ark. A great number of instances 
in Exodus and Leviticus. 

II. In N.T. used in Heb. 9. 5 in the above sense. In 
Rom. 3. 25 it may be either (1) as above, (2) expiatory 
sacrifice, or (3) offering, as afterwards in Dion Chrysost. 
and the Byzantine writers. 

Also in Philo, ii. 150. 2. Used as an adj. in Joseph. Antiq. 
16. 7. 1: prvijpa tAaorypiov. 


KaTAamTéeTAT La— 
= Ord. Gk. raparéracpa. 
I. In LXX. used often of the two veils or curtains in the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

Il. In N.T. always of the innermost of the two curtains, 
Matt. 27. 51; Luke 23. 45; Heb. 9. 3. Also figura- 
tively of the body of Christ, Heb. 10. 20. 

Found also in Joseph., Philo, Apocr., and Aristeas. 
Apparently entirely confined to Jewish usage. 


pataroTns— 

I. In LXX. almost always=what is evanescent, vain, 
empty; so=falsehood, emptiness, vanity. Especially 
following the meaning of the Heb. sy, which it trans- 
lates = emptiness, in the sense of wickedness or impiety. 
Numerous instances of this. 

II. In N.T. 2 Pet. 2. 18, appar.=worthlessness. This 
sense prob. suits Eph. 14. 17: ev paradryre tod vods 
aitov. The other passage, Rom. 8. 20, seems to re- 
quire some such meaning as “fruitlessness,” which is, 
of course, closely connected with those above. 

Occurs in no secular author except Pollux, 6. 134. 


6A0KavTHOMa— 
I. In LXX. translates usually Heb. mby, meaning ‘‘ whole 
burnt-offering.” 


II. So also in N.T. Mark 12. 33; Heb. 10. 6. 
8 
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Phrynichus mentions in his Appendix, p. 51, the forms 
pypokxavretv, iepoxavretv, dAokavreiv, which last is only 
written so in Xen. Anab. 7. 8. 4; Joseph. Antig. 3. 9. 
171. Sometimes 6édoxavrodv, Xen. Cyr. 8. 3. 24; 
Joseph. Antig. 1. 13. 40. Doubtful verb-form in Plut. 
ii, 694 B. The noun occurs once in Philo. Joseph. 
twice uses ddoxatvrwous. A form 6dAoxavtifw is also 
found. 


TaVvTOKpPaT wp— 
I. In LXX. a great many times. Always = Lord of Hosts. 
II. In N.T., nine times in Apocalypse, once in 2 Cor. in 
sense of “ Almighty.” Exceedingly common in all the 
earliest Christian literature (cf. numerous examples in 
Harnack’s notes on I. Clemens ad Corinthios). 
In the Greek Anthology, iv. 151. 


TAT plLapxys— , 

A word presumably formed by the LXX. on the analogy 
of Heb. expressions with w4 (“head”) and 1 (“prince”), 
denoting leaders of tribes or families. About six times 
in the LXX. Directly transferred to the N.T., e.g. Acts 
2.29; Heb. 7. 4. 

“* Compounds in -apxos usu. exchange this ending for -apyns 
in the N.T. and late Greek. That -apyys was the usual 
termination in the apostolic age seems a legitimate infer- 
ence from the fact that the Romans, in translating these 
words into Latin, used this or a similar form, e.g. 
‘ Alabarches,’ Juv. i. 130; ‘ Tetrarches,’ Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
12” (Winer). 


T pOTEevxyn— 
I. In LXX. numerous instances in the sense of “ prayer.” 
II. In N.T.—(1) prayer, many instances; (2) place of 
prayer, Acts 16.16: ropevopévor nav eis THY mpocevyny. 
This last use in Philo, i. 523. 22, ete.; Juv. Sat. i. 3. 
296, “proseucha”; Joseph. Vita, 54; several Inscr. ; 
Cleomedes, 71. 16. 
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TpoonrAVTOS— 
I. In LXX. almost always translates Heb. 13 = foreigner, 
alien. So also in Philo. 

II. In N.T. three or four times, and always in the 
technical sense of one who has left some Gentile religion 
for Judaism. Literally = Lat. ‘‘advena.” Winer’ says 
on the form: ‘The verbal zpooyAvros is immediately 
connected with such forms as éryAvs, péerynAvs, and is an 
extended formation, of which we find no examples in 
Greek authors.” 


pavTiawos— 

I. In LXX. in four places, e.g. in phrase vdwp pavricpod 
=water for sprinkling, so as to remove defilement. 
Always = sprinkling. 

II. In N.T. same sense. Used always with aiya. A 
technical term of ritual in the LXX. Not found in any 
secular author. The nearest approach is pavricis in 
Achmes, a late writer of the Christian era. 


oKkAnpokapdia— 
I. In LXX. Deut. 10. 16: kat wepirepetoOe tiv oKdnpo- 
Kapoiav atrév; Jer. 4. 4 in the same connection. 
II. In N.T. three times in the same sense. 
The adj. oxAnpoxdpo.os occurs in several places in the LXX. - 


Adjectives 
avOpwmaperKos— 
I. In LXX. Ps. 52. 6, where it has nothing to corre- 
spond to it in the Hebrew text. 
Il. In N.T. Eph. 6. 6: py kar’ dfOarpodovrlav as dvOpu- 
mdpecxot. So Col. 3. 22. 
Lobeck compares airdpeoxos, Apoll. de Conjunct. 504, and 
dxAodperkos in Hesych. 
The adj. occurs in Theophil. 3. 14. 
The noun is found in Justin Martyr. 
PP. 120: 
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Aakgevros. Ads+&éw=hewn out of stone, of hewn stone. 
I. In LXX. Deut. 4. 49: riyv Aagevryv. In apposition 
to a proper name. 

II. In N.T., Luke 23. 53: pvjpa dAakevrdv. Also in 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. Aquila has it several 
times in the Pentateuch. 

The verb Aagevw occurs twice in Exodus, and once in 
Isaiah and Deuteronomy. 

Ad€evots, Schol. ad Theoc. 6. 18. 

Aa€evrys, Manetho, 1. 77. 


poorxaris— 

I. In LXX.—(1) ord. sense of “adulterous,” e.g. Prov. 30. 
20: rovatrn 686s yuvaixds porxadidos, etc. ; (2) special 
religious sense of “unfaithful to God,” derived from the 
idea of the relation between the Hebrew people and 
God as a marriage, e.g. Ezek. 23. 45: powyadides cio kat 
aia év xéepow atrav. 

II. In N.T. sense (2), e.g. Matt. 12. 39: yeved rovypa Kat 
poorxadis onuetov éemintet; Jas. 4. 4: pouyadides ovK 
oldate Ott 7 piria TOU Kdcpov éxOpds Tov Heod Kabioratar 
(Westce.-Hort). 

Late Greek degenerated to this manner of inflecting 
common adjectives. Cf. ovyyevis, called by Pollux, 
eoxatws BdpBapov ; evyevis, Joseph. Antig. 7. 3. 371; 
apxnyetis, Inser. Lesbos (end of third Macedonian 
War); xaraywyis, CLA. ii. 2 (c. 307 B.c.). ; 

Aristoph. the Grammarian (quoted by Lobeck) reckons among 
TA aovvHOy, TS orxy Kal potxis dv dv SyAodraL H porxaXis. 

potxadis is found in Plut. Placit. Phil. i. 7. 371. 


okAnpotpaxnrAos— 

I. In LXX. about six times. Always=Heb. phrase, 
yy nwP, meaning “hard of neck,” ¢.e. obstinate. (Cf. 
Cic. Verr. iii. 95: tantis cervicibus est, quoted by 
Gesenius. ) 

TI. In N.T. Acts 7. 51: oxAnporpdyndou kat darepitunroe 
kapdiais Kat Tots Gow. 
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okXAypotpaxyrAia is found in Test. Duodecim Patriarch. 
6. 


TamTEeLvOppwv— 
I. In LXX.=humble, Prov. 29. 23: sods 8& taewd- 
hpovas épeider Sd€n Kvptos. 
II. In N.T. 1 Pet. 3. 8 in same sense. 
Used by Plut. ii. 336 E in the sense of “ low-minded.” 
The verb occurs in Ps. 130. 3. 


Verbs 
avabepatilao— 

I. In LXX. ‘always translates the Hiph’il nnn of Heb. 
verb ON, which has the sense of “devote to destruc- 
tion.” In this sense freq. in the LXX. 

Il. In N.T. rather in the sense of “curse,” without the 
semi-ritual shade of meaning which it has in the LXX. 
Three times. 

Derived from dvd6eua, the parallel form to the Class. 
avdO@nua. Thus Moeris: dvé@nua adrrixds, dvabewa EXAn- 
vuks. Similar parallels are evpnua in Aristoph., Plato, 
and Xen., and evpeva in Philo, Dion. Halic., Strabo, 
and Galen. 

Theoer. 13. 2: dyvijs dvOeua xpvooydvys. 


aT oO Pr) E€EKQT 6 oO=— 
I. InLXX. (1)=pay tithes, eg. Gen. 28. 22; Deut. 
26. 12. 
(2) = exact tithes, 1 Sam. 8. 15. 
II. nN.T. (1)=(1) of LXX., Matt. 23.23; Luke 18. 12. 
(2) = (2) of LXX., Heb. 7. 5. 
In the Church historian Socrates, 753 A = decimate. 


BeByrA6o— 


I. In LXX. a great many times in sense of “ profane.” 
Il. In N.T. twice in precisely same sense. 

Occurs in Julian. Imperator, 228 C; Heliodor. 2. 25. 
A noun BeByAwors is found in the LXX. 
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eyKarvigwo— 

I, In LXX.—(1)=renew, 1 Sam. 11. 14: kai éyxawicw- 
pev éxel THV Baciretav. So 2 Chron. 15. 8; Ps. 50. 11. 
(2)=consecrate, 1 Kings 8. 64: kal evexaivure Tov 
otkov tod kupiov. So Deut. 20. 5; 2 Chron. 7. 5; 
Prov. 22. 6. 

II. In N.T. =(2) of LXX., Heb. 9. 18, 10. 20. 

Found in Eustath. Opusc. 277-284 ; Byzant. writers. 


e€oporoyéw, €Fopodoy€opar— 

I. In LXX. always middle. Direct imitation in usage 
of Heb. nti =give praise to, eg. 2 Sam. 22. 56: 
eEoporoyyoopat cou Kipie év Tois veo, etc. With 
accus. in Ps, 88. 6: eEouodroyjoovrat ot otpavol Ta Pav- 
paoud cov. 

II. In N.T. usually middle=give praise, honour to; e.g. 
Matt. 11. 25: eouoroyotual cou warep. 

Sometimes with varying shade of meaning = acknowledge 
joyfully, e.g. Apoc. 3. 5: e€opoAoynoopon 75 dvopa, adrod, 
though even here the use may be exactly parallel to the 
last instance quoted under the LXX. In one or two 
places = confess. 

This last sense belongs to the verb in Plut., who uses it 
about seven times. He has also the noun éefojoddyynous 
in the same sense, ii. 987 D, opodrsynous Hrrys. The 
verb also in Lucian. 


éeriyapmBpevo— 

I. In LXX.—(1) Enter into marriage relations with, e.g. 
Gen. 34. 9: émvyapBpedoacba fyiv ris Ovyarépas tudv 
dére. (2) Become son-in-law to, e.g. 1 Sam. 18. 22: Kat 
ov ervyduBpevoov TO Bactret. Perhaps=(1). (3) Fulfil 
the duty of a husband’s brother, Gen. 38. 8: émydp- 
Bpevoa airyy. 

II. In N.T. in sense (3) of LXX., Matt. 22. 24. 

Appar. in no secular writer. Reference is made to the 
Schol. on Eurip. Orest. 574. Quite probably a collo- 
quial word. Cf. yauBpds in Hom., Pind., Hdt., Trage. 


™ 
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iepatevetv— 

I. In LXX. =discharge the duties of a priest. Numerous 
instances. 

II. In N.T. same sense, Luke 1. 8: & 7@ iepareveww aidrov 
Found nowhere before the LXX. Afterwards fairly 
common, ¢.g. Pausan. 4. 12. 6; Herodian, 5.6; Joseph. 
Antig. 3.8. 1. Inscr. Mantinea (100 B.c.): és tepéos 
. . . Topyimmov .. . ieparevoavros. Ionic form tepy- 
tevewv, found in several Inserr. This may be an instance 
of the influence of Jewish Greek on the spoken 
language. For such, no doubt, there must have been. 
At the same time there is the other alternative, that the 
word was in common use in the spoken language 
before the LXX. was written. 


tANnpopopewo— 
I. In LXxX.=persuade fully, Eccles. 8. 11: émAnpo- 
popyOn Kapdia Tod Trounoat TO Trovnpov. 

II. In N.T.—(1) = fulfil, e.g. Luke 1.1: wept rév wemAy- 
popopnevov ev nutv mpayydrov; 2 Tim. 4. 5: tiv 
diakoviay cov tAnpoddpycpv. (2)=sense in LXX.,, eg. 
Rom. 14. 5: €éxaords év tw idiw vot mAnpodopeicbw. 
This reaches, in later writings, the sense of “be deter- 
mined,” eg. Patriarch. 1113C: érAnpodopyOnv rijs 
dvaipéoews adtod. Also in Byzantine writers =inform. 
Hence, in mod. Gk. tAnpodopia = information. 


None of the words given above are found earlier than 
the LXX., and the few which do occur outside the Bible 
are usually met with in the ‘Church writers of the 
Christian era. Yet some of the examples, such as é£opo- 
Dovyéw, erruyapBpevo, and ‘epatevo, while, at first sight, they 
appear to be formed on the analogy of particular Hebrew 
words, by their sporadic currency, suggest other explana- 


tions of their existence. It is certainly possible that the 


LXX., giving literary form, as it did, to the spoken 
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language of the time, may have also brought into a 
gradually widening currency words and senses of words 
previously unknown. The influence of Judeo-Greek 
conceptions on the Greek language of the period is an 
interesting subject for investigation, if there were any- 
thing like actual data on which to base it. Yet it would 
be hazardous to push any such hypothesis when the 
alternative one is so natural, viz. that words which 
apparently are confined to the Bible were in use in 
everyday life, and were adopted by the translators of 
the Old Testament as the nearest equivalents of the 
Hebrew text before them. But the majority of the 
terms just examined show undoubted traces of Hebrew 
influence, and they are only representatives of a large 
class. 

3. The group of words common to the LXX. and 
New Testament which comes next in order, consists 
neither of religious terms nor of terms connected 
specially with Jewish ideas or usages. We find a large 
class of words denoting ordinary conceptions of everyday 
life which are found to have exceptional meanings in 
the LXX. and New Testament. Isolated instances of 
them appear in late authors. 

The question for us is: How did they enter into the 
vocabulary of the New Testament? Was it through 
the medium of the LXX., as many scholars believe, or 
was it through the colloquial language of the time? 
The facts themselves are our only evidence. They are 
illustrated by the following examples :— 
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5 j Nouns 
aTooTagltov— 
I. In Class. Lit. only in phrase drooraciov diK/= action 
brought against a freedman for forsaking his zpoordrys, 
e.g. Demos. 790. 2. 

II, In LXX. always translates Heb. mina = “ cutting-off 
from marriage,” ¢.e. divorce. Invariably in the phrase 
BiBrvov drooctaciov= bill of divorce. 

III. In N.T. twice in phrase Bi@dov drocractov. Once 
aroordovov alone, Matt. 5. 31. 

The word occurs in Simocates, a Byzantine writer (a.D. 
600) =dmrdoraocrs, revolt. 


odpa— 
I. In Class. Lit. = house, hall, even family. 
II. In LXX. almost uniformly translates Heb. 33, mean- 
ing “roof of a house,” e.g. 2 Sam. 16. 22: kal érnéav 
TH oKnvnv TO ABecooAop emi 76 Sapa. 
III. In N.T. invariably = flat roof, e.g. Matt. 24. 17: 6 8 
ert TOU Oaparos py KaTaBaTw. 
In mod. Gk. dana = terrace. 
Jerome (Epist. ad Suniam) says: dda in orientalibus 
provinciis dicitur quod apud Latinos tectum. 


éxoTaous— aioe 
I. In ordinary Greek used mainly of a condition of the 
mind of the nature of utter distraction caused by a 
shock. So freq. in Hippocrates. Combined with 
peraBory in Plut. u. 393 D. Used by him of mental 
shock, i. 276 A; of love-sickness, ii. 623 C. 

Aretewus (a.D. 80), an imitator of Hippocrates, defines 
exoTacls as pavia ypovios avevOev TupeTod. 

II. In LXX. it has a curious variety of uses. It translates 
several Hebrew words meaning respectively—(1) slander, 
e.g. Num. 13. 33: e&jveyxav exoracw; (2) agitation, 
trouble, 2 Chron. 29. 8: ekoracw Kal ovpicpov; (3) 
desire, wish, Ps. 30. 23: cima év rH éxordoa; (4) 
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most freq. = terror, fear; translates two separate words, 
e.g. Ezek. 26.16: éxordce: éxornoovrat; 1 Sam. 11. 7: 
erndOev exotacts Kupiov ert tov Aadv “IopaA. 


The root idea in’ the various expressions, taking them in 


TG 


common, appears to be “disturbance of mind,” from a 
strong to the weakest sense. Curiously enough, the 
expression éxordoe. Suavotas occurs in Deut. 28. 28, 
parallel to Plutarch’s éxoraois tév Aoytopor. 

In N.T.—(1) technical use = “trance,” e.g. Acts 10. 10: 
éyéveto ér airov exotacis (the state into which Peter 
fell when he saw the vision regarding Cornelius). 
Always in connection with “visions.” (2) Bewilder- 
ment, e.g. Mark 5. 42: é&€ornoay . . . éexordoe (the 
feelings of the onlookers at the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter) ; Acts 3. 10: érAnobyoav OapBovs kal éxord- 
cews (at the healing of the lame man by Peter). 


The first group of passages has a semi-technical meaning, 


the parent of the modern strict sense of “ecstasy.” 
The. second group has a far weaker meaning than the 
others, and evidently expresses simple astonishment, a 
considerable modification of its use in non-Biblical 
Greek authors. 


7 
KaTATTOAH— 


iq. 


Fr. xatacréAdw = put in order, fit out, e.g. Eurip. Bacch. 
933: mAdkapov. But chiefly = restrain, eg. Epictet. 
Diss. 3. 19. 5: rhv ériOvpiav; Plut. ii. 207 E: rods 
véovs. The noun in non-Biblical writers usu. = quietness 
in appearance, attire, e.g. Plut. Pericl. 5: xatacroAy tis 
mepiBoryrs. 


II. In LXX. Isa. 61. 3: karacrodyy ddéys dvti rvedparos . 


dxydias, where it translates Heb. nop, meaning veil or 
garment. ; 


Til. In N.T. 1 Tim. 2. 9: yuvatkas év xardéorod} xoopiv, 


where the context and the epithet seem to demand the 
meaning “dress,” “attire.” Plut. ii. 65 D has the 
verb xatacroAilw = vestire. 


Hesych.: xaracrodyv: repiBoryv. Undoubtedly a number 
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of instances are cited from Hippocrates, where it seems 
to mean ‘‘modesty in appearance.” Ellicott holds there 
is no authority for the meaning “dress,” and calls it 
“deportment as exhibited externally, whether in look, 
manner, or dress.” But the evidence already cited 
seems to us ample. 


vb pop y— 

I. In Class. Lit. = bride, young wife, or marriageable girl. 
Then = nymph. 

II. In LXX. out of thirty-four passages, in thirty-three 
it translates Heb. mp3, which means—(1) bride; (2) 
daughter-m-law, in which sense alone it is found in 
Gen. 11. 31, 38. 11; Lev. 18. 15,,20. 12; Ruth 1. 6, 
2. 20, 4.15; 1 Kings 4. 20; 1 Chron. 2. 4. 

III. In N.T.=daughter-in-law, Luke 12. 53: evOepa émi 
Thy vipdynv kal vipdn ext tHv mevOepdv. So in Matt. 
Cf. Joseph. Antig. 5. 9. 1: otk éxaprépovy Se diagevy- 
VUMEVAL AUTHS at vipat. 

I. In Class. Lit. = fortress, Xen. 

II. In LXX.—(1) very often=fortress; (2) metaph. use 
= that in which confidence is placed, e.g. Prov. 10. 29: 
dxvpwpa doiov PdBos Kupiov; Prov. 21. 22: Kabetrey 76 
dxvpopa ep @ érerovOecay of doeBels. - 

IIT. In N.T. last sense, 2 Cor. 10. 4: duvara . . . mpds 
Kabaipecw 6xupopatov. 

Cf. Philo, de Abrah. 38: tov émitaxuopoy tov evavtiwv 
dofav kafapety (Alford). 


Tp 6cwTrov— 
I. In Class. Lit. = face, front, mask, character, person. 
II. In LXX.—(1) ordinary senses of “face”; (2) metaph. 
sense, Gen. 2. 6: érdrile mav 16 mpdcwrov THs yHs; 
Ps. 104. 80: dvaxawets 7d tpdcwmrov Tis yijs. 
III. In N.T.—(1) ordinary meanings; (2) special sense 
as above = outward appearance, “species externa”; 
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aA a mi , le . 
Luke 12. 56: 7d zpécwrov ths yns Kat Tod otpavov; 
Jas. 1. 11: % edrpéreva rod rpoodrov avrod ardXero. 


ph wa— 


i; 
ios 


80k 


In Class. Lit. =(1) word; (2) phrase. 

In LXX. in overwhelming majority of cases = Hebrew 
725, meaning (1) word, but in these places (2) thing, 
occurrence. 

In N.T.—(1) Ordinary meaning in all its varieties ; 
(2) sense as in LXX. Luke 1. 37: otk ddvvarjce rapa. 
TS Oe wav fyya; Acts 10. 37: 1d yevopuevoy pyya ; 
5. 32: jets eopev pdprupes Tov pywatwv tovtwv. In all 
these places pyua=occurrence. A suggestion of this 
usage found in the semi-parallel use of Adyos, e.g. Soph. 
Aj. 1288: «i cod y 68 dvip otf eri opixpdv Aoywv .. . 
ér icxe pvjotw, where Adyos seems quite colourless. 
Also in Plato, e.g. in Phil. 33 C: éav pds dOyov 7, 
where Adyos = the matter in hand. 


Verbs 


> , 
advvatéw— 


ib 


It 


LT. 


In Class. Lit. in Plato and Aristot.=want strength, be 
unable to do anything. 

In LXX. = be impossible, e.g. Job 42. 2: révra ddvacat, 
ddvvare’ 8¢ cor ovdév; Zech. 8. 6: et ddvvarhoer evesriov 
TOV KaTaoi@wY pi eveomiov pov aduvaTHoe.. 

Twice in N.T. Same sense, Matt. 17. 20: épeire ra 
dper TovTw perdBa evOev éxel Kal peraByoerar Kal oddev 
ddvvaryoe tyiv; Luke 1. 37: otk ddvvarjoe apa 
Tov Oeod wav pyya (vl. mapa 7G Ged). Cf. Polyb. 16. 
33. 3: dre Te TovTwv adxpewbey ddvvarncee. The word 
is extraordinarily common in Philo, and yet apparently 
always in the ordinary sense. 


14 
am oKkplivw— 


1 


In Class. Lit.—(1) distinguish, separate; (2) middle = 
answer. (A few other subordinate senses.) 


Il. In the LXX. in a vast majority of instances it translates 


IIT. 
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Heb. 3¥, which is constantly used in the sense of 
“beginning to speak,” z.e. “taking up the conversation.” 
In N.T.—(1) answer (usually with passive forms); 
(2) over a dozen instances of the peculiar usage already 
mentioned when the verb is used of a person beginning 
to speak, and not answering any question, but at the 
same time referring to something that has gone before, 
e.g. Matt. 17. 4: dzoxpibels 8¢ 6 Iérpos cimev 7G “Inood 
(with reference to the scene on the mountain of trans- 
figuration). Bengel says: ‘“ Respondit non modo qui 
rogatus est sed cui causa loquendi est data.” 


Kpiva— - 


de 


Il. 


ETT: 


In Class. Lit.—(1) pick out; (2) decide; (3) judge or 
estimate ; (4) accuse ; (5) condemn. 

In LXX. a number of passages in Judges, where 
kpivey Tov Nady is used in the sense of “govern.” Con- 
stantly in this sense throughout the O.T., eg. 2 Kings 
15. 5: Kai vids Tod Baotéws eri 7H olkw kpivwv Tov adv 
THs yns; Ps. 2. 10: Kai viv Baorels civere radevOyre 
mdvtes ot Kpivovtes tiv ynv, etc. etc. It translates 
the Heb. pv, which has this sense constantly; cf. 
“suffetes” (same word) for chief rulers of Carthage. 
Cf. Sap. Salom. i. 1: ayamryjoare Suxavoovvyy ot Kpivovtes 
THv ynv, on which Grimm says: “The special term 
kpivewv, instead of the more general kuprevery or BaciAevew, 
according to the Hebrew usage, because in the East the 
pronouncing of judgment was a chief function of the 
ruler.” 

In N.T. the ordinary senses of “estimate,” ‘ judge,” 
“decide,” “condemn,” as in Class. Greek. But in 
several places it follows the sense noted under the LXX., 
e.g. Matt. 19. 28: drav Kabion 6 vids tod avOpwrov éxt 


LA NS 


Opdvov d8déns adrod, kabicecGe kat adroi éri dudexa Opdvous 
kpivovtes Tovs dddeKa Pvdds Tod “Iopanr; 1 Cor. 6. 3: 
odk oldare btu ayyéAous Kpwvodpev ; cf. Artemid. ii, 12. 56: 
kpivew yap 70 dpxew éAeyov of radazot ; Joseph. Antt. 5. 3.1: 
Aap Bdver rapa. Tod wAROovs Apxyv Sore Kpivew Tov Aadv. 
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0 pogw— 


I. In Class. Lit.—(1) cry aloud, Aesch., Soph. ; (2) utter 


TE: 


TIL. 


aloud, Aesch., Soph., Eur. 

In LXX. used to translate Hebrew nin = be disquieted 
in mind, Cant. 5. 4: Kat 7 Kola pov eOponOn er adrov. 
In N.T. same sense, Matt. 24. 6: dpate pty Opociobe ; 
Mark 13. 7 : drav 8¢ dxovonre Todepous Kal aKods TOAELwY 
py Opoctcbe ; 2 Thess, 2. 2: eis 7d py TaXews carevPpvar 
Upas Grd Tov voos ynde OpoetcOa. Cf. an epigram quoted 
by Jacobs: att) texodoa rapbévos médw péver, Kal pr} 
OponOis or. yap 75 maidiov Geos, where, according to 
Lobeck, 4) OponOjs = wn Oavpdoys. 


ALK Pao— 


I: 
Lf. 


we 


In Class. Lit. = winnow, Hom. Xen. 

In LXX.—(1) Winnow, three or four instances. (2) 
Scatter, eg. 1 Kings 14. 15: Kal AuKpyoe adrods amd 
népav tod wotapod; Ezek. 29. 12: Auxuyow adrovs eis 
Tas xwpas; Job 27. 21: Aukuyoe adrov é« tov rérov 
airod (in this passage a different Heb. word=hurl out 
of sight). (3) Dan. 2. 44: (Theodot.): Aemruve? Kat 
Aupnoe waoas Tas BaowWelas Kal avT) avacTycerat «is 
Tous aia@vas, where Arkuaw translates a Chaldean word 
=make an end of. The LXX. translates here 
adavicoe. 

In N.T. Matt. 21. 44: ef ov & av réon [6 AiGos| 
Aukpyoer adtov (omitted by Tischendorf ; Westcott-Hort 
and Lachmann bracket it); Luke 20. 18: ras 6 reoav éx’ 
éxetvov tov AGov ovvOAacOyncerau: ef dv & dv wéecyn Ntk- 
pojoe adrov ; Sir John Cheke transl. : “It will drive him 
like dust awai.” ‘The sense of A.V., “grind to powder,” 
is exaggerated. “Scattering” is the ruling notion, as 
in the LXX. Carr (on Luke 20. 18) suggests that the 
idea comes from a mode of winnowing common in 
Egypt, in which a “tribulum” was drawn over the 
corn by which the grain was separated and the straw 
broken, after which the corn was again winnowed with 
a fork. Thus the notion of breaking and crushing is 
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clearly associated with winnowing, and that in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria. 


popaiva— 

I. In Class. Lit.=play the fool, Aesch., Eur., Xen. In 
Pass. = be stupefied, Aristot. 

II. In LXX.=make foolish, eg. Isa. 19. 11: of codsu 
ovpBovror, » Bovdry aitdv popavOnoerar; Jer. 10. 13: 
euwpavOy mas avOpwros amd yvoicews; Isa, 44. 25: rv 
Bovdryy aitav pwpaiver. 

III. In N.T.—(1)=sense in LXX. Rom. 1. 22: ddcxovres 
eiva coo. éuwpavOncav ; 1 Cor. 1. 20: éudpavev 6 Beds 
tiv copiav. (2) Make tasteless, insipid; Matt. 5. 13: 
éav 0€... TO dra pwpdvOy, ev tive aptvOjoera; For 
interchange of meaning between folly and insipidity, the 
commentators compare “sapere,” “sapientia,” ‘insi- 
pidus.” Sal, sales=wit. Late Greek, des. ‘‘ Insulsus” 
=stupid. Cf. Dioscor. (quoted by Wetstein): fifa 


t , ; 
YEVIALEVOD MWpPat. 


TATACoTwW— | 
I. In Class. Lit.=beat, or smite, Hom., Tragg., Oratt., 
Plato. In Demos. Aristocr. 645: éav diOos 7 Edrov 7 


oidnpos 7] TL ToLovTov eumecov wardéy ... aitd O 
cid . . . TO Tov hovov cipyacpévov, it means apparently 
73 kill ” 


Il. In LXX. almost always translates Heb. nan (Hiph’il 
of 733 not used) = “smite,” but especially in the follow- 
ing two senses—(1) Kill, e.g. Ex. 2. 12: xat rardéas rov 
Aiyirriov, éxpupey airov; Judg. 3. 31: Kai emdragev 
tovs dAXodvAovs eis eEaxociovs dvdpas. So constantly. 
(2) Visit with evil (sickness, calamity, etc.), e.g. Deut. 
28. 22: ardor oe Kipios €v adropia, Kal rupérw; Isa. 
14. 6: waragas éOvos tAnyh avidro. 

III. In N.T.—(1) Ordinary sense=smite. (2) Kill, Matt. 
26. 31: ward&w tov roupeva Kal dvacKkopmicbycovray Th 
mpoBaro. (qn. fr. LXX.); Acts 7. 24. (3)=(2) under 
the LXX. Apoc. 11. 6: éfovctay éxovow . . . mard£éau 
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TV yiv é&v mdon TAnyH; Acts 12. 33: mwapaxppya de 


2 4 SEEN + 7 
eratagev aitov adyyeXos Kupiov. 


cvvayo— 
I. In Class. Lit. = “bring together,” in every possible sense. 
II. In LXX. in the sense of “ entertain,” but almost always 
with eis ofkov and the like, eg. Judg. 19. 15: Kal ovx 
éorw avnp 6 cvvdywv airods eis Tov olkov ; 2 Sam. 11. 29: 
ovwvyyayey atti eis Tov otkov atrov; Gen. 29. 22: 
ouvyyayey d& AaBay mdvras tovs dvdpas Tod Térov Kal 
éroinoev yépov. Also the curious phrase in 2 Kings 5. 3: 
Tore amoouvage. aitov ard THs A€mpas aitov = receive a 
leper into intercourse, 7.e. when cured. docvvdge 
translates the same word as in the other instances. 
III. In N.T. (1) ordinary sense common; (2) entertain, 
Matt. 25. 35: évos juny kai cvvyyéyeré pe, etc. 

This word marks colloquial growth. The addition «is dv 
otxov (LXX.) gradually fell away. 

Cf. Plut. Symp. ii. 10, p. 643: éoridtrwp avOpwrovs dure 
SwWavras doattws ovre Tevdvtas cis Tad’Td cwayaydv ; 
Plut. ii. 1097 E: ovvdyew éoriacw ; Strabo, 14, p. 948: 
ovwdyewv ovprdoi. Weiss refers to Xen. Cyr. 5. 3. 11 
for the same signification. Perhaps the beginnings of 
the usage are seen in expressions like ovvdyew €vocirva 
in Plato, etc. Possibly also cvvdyew ard ovpBordv = 
have a picnic, Diphil. Zwyp. 2. 28. 


One or two subordinate groups of words remain yet to 
be noticed in this section. 

4, A certain class of words occurs both in the LXX. 
and the New Testament, which scholars have been accus- 
tomed to call “ Alexandrian.” These have no immediate 
connection with Hebrew influences, and they are certainly 
almost unknown outside the sphere of Biblical Greek. 
It might seem, therefore, a legitimate assumption that 
their appearance in the New Testament is due to the 
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influence of the LXX. ‘Still, there are stray evidences 
from one quarter or another which make it highly prob- 
able that they formed part of the popular speech of the 
time, and which afford us an additional reason for ceasing 
to speak of an “ Alexandrian ” dialect,—a custom appar- 
ently due to the need of some convenient phrase for 
covering a group of facts regarding which our data are 
extremely meagre. The following are typical instances, 
and serve to show how far we are entitled to make 
inferences from the actual facts :— 


arioyn wa— 

This noun occurs in the N.T. Acts 15. 20: déyeoOar trav 
dduoynpdrwv Tdv €idHAwv (in speech of St. James). The 
same idea is expressed in ver. 29 by cidwAobvrwv. 
Hesych. on the word says: “ANoynudtwv- ths pera- 
AnWews TOV pwpov Pvordr. 

The verb dAuoyéw occurs only in the LXX. Dan. 1. 8 
(Theodot.) : dws wy ddcoynO7 év TE Seirvm Tod Bacireus ; 
Mal. 1. 7: dprovs jAoynmévous ; ver. 12: tpdarela Kupiov 
nrwynpevyn eott. In all these places it translates Heb. 
Pual Ptep. of DN = pollute. 

So Hesych.: dducyodvres: podvvovtes, puatvovres. A Schol. 
on Mal. 1. 7, explains by pepodvopeévous. 


& wpa Co— 

I. In LXX. Job 29. 14: duxaoovyny dé evdedvKev, jydia- 
odpnv 8€ Kpipa too Sirdotd.; Job 40.5: dvdAaBe dy tos 
Kal Sivapuy, ddgav Se Kal TYniy dpdiaca, (So 8 A.) 

Il. In N.T: Luke 12. 28: ei 8&:. ... tov xdprov... 6 
Geds otrws dudiafe. (So Lachm., Westc.-Hort.) 

70 pev dudrelw éorl Kowds, 76 dé dudidlw Awpixdv, domep 76 
tromélw Kal bromialo, Cram. Anecdot. Oxon. ii. 338. 31 
(quoted by Grimm). The verb occurs in Diod. 16. 11; 
Plut. ii. 120 B; Anthol. iti, 12; Inserr. Noun dudi- 
acs in Job 22. 6, 38. 93; dudiacpa, Luc. Cyn. 17; 

S) 
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drapdidlo, Plut. ii. 406 D; Philo, several times. Cx 


s , 
TOLO = TOLY. 


amokeparilao— 
I. In LXX. Ps. 151. 7: darexepddica aitrov (David and 
Goliath). : 

II. In N.T. Matt. 14. 10: kat réppas darexepadricev ‘Iwdvyyv 
év 7h duvdaxn. So Mark 6.16; Luke 9. 10 (always in 
the story of the Baptist). 

Cf. Dion Cass. 71. 28: date dmoxepadiobevros odd TH 
Kedhadnv advrod idely tréuewev; Arrian, Artem. Oneiroc. 
1. 35. Lobeck says it is never found in Attic, and 
compares “‘decollare” in Plautus. 

Plut. de Is. e¢ Osi. uses droxepadiopds. Strabo, 531, has 


aaroxepadioTns. 


mT ay 6s— 

=Mockery. LXX. and N.T. Apparently no instances 
in Attic of éuaigw in the sense of “mock” = zpoo7ailw 
or xataratéw. Once in this sense in Herodotus. As 
Rutherford observes, it might be expected that this 
sense pos present itself on the analogy of Latin 
“dludo.” “ éumaukrys, ewrary 0, éumrarymos, ee 
etas protulit ” (Lobeck). 


évotilopar— 

I. In LXX. exceedingly often (about thirty times) = give 
ear to, Gen. 4. 23, etc. etc. Usually translates Heb. 
pwn, derived from the Hebrew noun jtX = “ear.” 

Il. In N.T. only Acts 2.14. Sturz considers Vorst to have 
proved that the word was in existence in the “ vulgar” 
speech before the LXX. Stier quotes a parallel Latin 
form, “inawrire,” from Lactantius. Often in later 
writers, such as Gregory Nazianzen and Zonaras. 


éfodeOpevo (or €€0A 0b pevw)— 
I. In LXX. an innumerable number of times, to translate 
about seven different Hebrew words = destroy, kill. 
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IJ. In N.T. only in Acts. 

Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 443: efodopevrixdrepov ; Joseph. 
Antig. 8. 4. 280: kal wav éforo0bpedow cov 76 yévos. 
(But Niese reads éfoAéow.) Plut. i. 965 E. Often in 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. The noun é&oA<6- 
pevors in Josephus. 

Form 6do(e)Opeverv. Philo, Leg. Alleg. ii. 9. 1: e&@ rov 
dAoOpevovta cicedOety ; Hiym. Mag.: 6rddAVew 6 éorw 
éroOpevew. So also Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 535; Anthol. 
Pal. i. 57; Suidas: drone dropevae ; Krebs (quoted 
by Sturz): “vox est mere Alexandrina.” 


é€Evarvilo— 

I. In LXX., eg. 1 Kings 3.15: Kal eévrvic6n Yodromdv ; 
Judg. 16. 13: e€vrvic@n éx rod trvov. 

II. In N.T. John 11. 12: ropevoua iva eEvrvicw airov. 
Condemned by the Grammarians Phrynichus, Moeris, 
Herodian, Thomas. 

E.g. Phryn. 200: egurvmcOjvar od xpn r€yew ArN advur- 
vioOjva. Found in Plut.'ii. 979 C; M. Antonin. 6. 31: 
kat e€urrvicbels Tadw Kal évvonoas OTe dverpor wor HvdXAovr. 
Often in Church writers and the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. ¢vavos in Joseph. Antig. 11. 3. 2; 
M, Antonin. 10. 13. 


€bdoKxla— : 
I. In LXX., e.g. Ps. 18. 15: Kat écovrar eis eddoxiay ra Aoyta 
Tov ordpatds pov; and elsewhere, especially in Psalms. 
Il. In N.T. repeatedly, e.g. Luke 10. 21: otrws éyévero 
evdoxia éumpocbe cov. Usually = goodwill. Rom. 10.1: 
 ebdokia THs euns Kapdias=eager desire. The verb 
eddoxéw (often in LXX. and N.T.) is exceptionally 
common in Polybius and Diodorus. It was evidently a 
“common” word. 


iepadtevp_a— 
=tepets. I. In LXX. Repeatedly in this sense in the 
Pentateuch. 
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II. In N.T. 1 Pet. 2. 5, same sense. Sturz quotes it as 
an instance of an Attic formation which finds place in 
Alexandrian Greek, the abstract for the concrete. So 
eEovdévnua for éfovdevnfeis in Ps. 21. 6. Parallel to 
places like Plato, Time. iii. 24 D: raidevia = radevdeis, 


peyadrerdtTns— 

Several times in LXX. and N.T. = majesty. 

Plutarch is quoted by Lobeck as pointing out that Chrysippus 
brought in many unwonted words into philosophy, as 
xapuevtorns, Kaddrys, peyaddrys, etc. A great mass of 
words of this formation is said to be found in the 
Scholiasts belonging to this time. The word occurs. in 
Athen. 4. 6. 130. The adj. is found in Xen., Joseph., 
Polyb. 


5, The last important subdivision of words which it 
is possible to regard as having passed into the vocabulary 
of the New Testament through the influence of the 
LXX. is that which may be briefly designated as New 
Compound Words. A large number of these appear 
only in the LXX. and New Testament. But it has been 
already noted more than once that this is one of the 
most characteristic phenomena of the later language. 
So that we need not be astonished at finding a special 
group of “Compounds” peculiar to the Biblical writers. 
It is only surprising that this is not wider in range than 
it is, seeing that the Biblical writings are the only 
monuments of the spoken language, strictly so called, 
which we possess. 

The following are instances of this class :— 


Nouns— 
> 7, > la ° / 4 / 
dravyacpa, éyKaivia, €urauKTYS, HTTHMA, KaTavvsts, KaTOL- 
/ / 
KyTHpLov, Kavxnols, peyadwotvy, peroikecia, Spkwpocia, 
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TapamiKpacmos, TerolOnots, TpwTOTOKia, UTAKOy, UTOAHVLOV, 
torépyua, Wevdorpopyrns. 


Adjectives— 
2 , > a > a > iw > 4 
GKATATXETOS, AkKpoywviatos, aAAoyevys, aveEtxviacTos, azepi- 
tpntos, SucBacraktds, érixatdparos, moyiAaXos, vedpuros, 
dArydWuxos, TpwrdToKos, oNTOBpwros. 


Verbs— 

3 Ze > , > PP Ss - 

Gyaboroew, avaldvvup., amropbéyyouat, avramoxpivopat, 
diayoyyvlw, exlytéw, exurktnpilw, éxmeipalw, éxropvedw, 
> ee > , ° vA > 4 > + 
expildw, eumepiratéw, évdidvoxw, évdokdlw, evevAoyéu, 
> /, me | / > / > ; -, > 7 
evtapidlw, eactpamta, ecovodevéw, éravaratw, érupavoKw, 
KOTAKAVXAOMAL, KATAKANPOVOMEW, KaTaVUCCW, KAvOWViCOMaL, 
Kparaidw, 6pOoTopéw, mapalnrdw, cvveyeipw, cKavoar(lo, 
brocTpOVYYpLL. 


CHAPTER X 


DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL QUESTION OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE LXX. ON THE VOCABULARY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, BASED ON THE RESULTS REACHED 


AFTER the inquiries concluded in last section, it ought 
to be possible to give some more or less definite answer 
to the question: What is the influence of the Septuagint 
on the vocabulary of the New Testament ? 

A few statistics must be recalled. 

1. An overwhelming majority of the words which 
make up the vocabulary of the New Testament is pre- 
Aristotelian. In fact, 80 per cent. of the whole number 
dates from before 322 B.c. 

(a) A great part of these consists of words which 
denote concrete ideas. 

a. Many of them naturally bear the same meaning 
in the New Testament as they do throughout the whole 
course of Greek literature. 

8. A certain number, however, show peculiar significa- 
tions in the New Testament which are paralleled by 
similar uses in the LXX. But from constant traces of 
cognate meanings in contemporary writers, and those, in 
particular, as they approach the common vernacular, we 
are only entitled to say that the special meanings are 
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due to and derived from the ordinary spoken language 
of the time. 

(0) This portion of the New Testament language also 
includes a large number of words which are designations 
of abstract ideas. 

a. Of these, a great many, just as in the former class, 
either have the same significations in the New Testament 
as in other Greek books of all periods, or show the 
influence of the colloquial language of the day by various 
modifications of their original usage, and diverging shades 
of meaning belonging to a late date in the history of the 
Greek tongue. 

8. There is another group of terms, however, which 
falls under this heading, and which has been already 
designated as “religious and theological.’ The words 
which express them are, in great measure, ordinary 
Greek words, but many of these, at least, have been 
adapted to this use by the translators of the Old 
Testament. Accordingly, these words have had a special 
colour imparted to them by the Hebrew content with 
which they have been filled, although it must be said 
that they, in particular, have been chosen because they 
offered easy points of junction for the new meanings 
which they were destined to have. And so they form 
a sort of theological terminology which has naturally 
become a model for the New Testament writers. Yet it 
must be borne in mind that while we have in the New 
Testament over three hundred words altogether which 
have a ‘special “ Biblical” meaning, only about one 
hundred of these occur with a similar sense in the LXX., 
i.e. about 35 per cent. of the whole. 
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2. The remaining portion of the New Testament 
vocabulary consists of about nine hundred and fifty words 
which are not found in any author previous to the death 
of Aristotle. Of these, about five hundred and fifty, 
roughly speaking, are “ Biblical,” 7c. found either in the | 
New Testament alone, or, besides, only in the LXX. To 
go a step farther, nearly four hundred of the last-men- 
tioned group are absolutely peculiar to the New Testa- 
ment, leaving about one hundred and sixty common to the 
New Testament and LXX., and found in no other place. 
We have already given a pretty full analysis of these one 
hundred and sixty words, showing that a number of them 
are probably formations by the writers of the LXX. on 
the model of Hebrew terms, or, at least, distinct adapta- 
tions of Greek forms to express Semitic conceptions ; 
while the rest are either late words, in whose case it is 
merely an accident of history that they are only found 
in Biblical writers, or special phenomena of the popular 
dialect with perhaps a certain amount. of local 
colouring. 

The influence of the Septuagint on the New Testa- 
ment vocabulary has often been, and is still, absurdly 
exaggerated. It is no wonder that misconceptions in 
regard to this matter prevail, when a scholar like the late 
Dr. Hatch goes the length of saying:1 “The great 
majority of New Testament words are words which, 
though for the most part common to Biblical and to 
contemporary secular Greek, express in their Biblical use 
the conceptions of a Semitic race, and which must 
consequently be examined by the light of the cognate 


1 Hssays in Biblical Greek, p. 34. The italics are ours. 
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documents which form the LXX.” This is simply not 
the case. Assuredly, the documents which form the 
LXX. shed valuable light on the language of the New 
Testament. But why? ‘Because they are the only 
other records we possess of the current popular speech 
prevailing at the time. Dr. Hatch compares the use of 
Greek by the Jews to that of English by a Hindoo 
Mussulman. Surely this is an extraordinarily misleading 
comparison, especially as regards the Jews of New 
Testament times. It would be nearer the mark if he 
had told us that the Hindoo’s great-grandfather had 
settled in England, and that his descendants, with the 
exception of some stray visits to their ancestral country, 
resided in the British Islands, and had become naturalised 
English citizens. 

Again he says! (and this in reference to Pee Ptlnee rs 
“ Biblical Greek is a language which stands by itself.” 
For parts of the LXX., no doubt, this is true. But that 
is because it is a slavishly literal translation, and it was 
necessary either to force ordinary Greek words .to bear 
a sense which was not natural to them, or else coin new 
words on the analogy of Hebrew. For the New 
Testament it is not true, except as regards that one group 
of theological terms which are naturally modelled on the 
similar terminology of the LXX., but which, after all, far 
overpass their Old Testament bounds, and also the small 
group of words expressing rites and customs and special 
conceptions of the Jews which had passed over bodily 
from the LXX. 

Dr. Hatch lays down a Canon for the study of the 

1 Essays, p. 11. 
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LXX., with special reference to its use in determining 
the meaning of New Testament words “A word which 
is used uniformly, or with few and intelligible exceptions, 
as the translation of the same Hebrew word, must be 
held to have in Biblical Greek the same meaning as that 
Hebrew word.” This, of course, is meant to apply 
strictly to the New Testament vocabulary. We admit 
this absolutely in the group of New Testament words 
which are the direct outgrowth of Hebrew theology, as 
d0fa, dudBonros, etpjvn, mrepafw, and the like. We also 
admit it with restrictions in the case of terms denoting 
Jewish usages, which were presumably formed by the 
writers of the LXX., but which, by New Testament 
times, seem to have become more lax in their use, and 
in a few cases to have passed into the ordinary 
vocabulary of the period. Hence, accordingly, they 
underwent various modifications in their meaning. But 
in reference to the vocabulary of Biblical Greek, as a 
whole, it appears to us quite untenable for many 
reasons. 

To begin with, it is admitted on all hands that the 
translators of the LXX. were exceedingly unskilful 
workmen. Some of them show far greater stupidity 
than others. Suppose, then, a case which constantly 
occurs, that of a word only found, though very often 
found, in a book which betrays great inaccuracy. The 
same Greek word is always used to translate one Hebrew 
word. It is used in a very exceptional sense, quite 
alien to its ordinary meaning. And the reason is that 
the translator has no proper grasp of Greek, or else, from 

1 Hssays, p. 35. 
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an imperfect knowledge of Hebrew, he mixes up two 
significations, and so uses a word inaccurately. This 
same Greek word occurs in the New Testament. Are 
we to make its use in the LXX. our criterion of its 
meaning there? We may have abundance of con- 
temporary evidence for its usage; we may know the 
special characteristics of the writer in whom it is found. 
Surely these are safer tests to apply than that which 
Dr. Hatch lays down. 

Another consideration, in this regard, is important. 
We have a great mass of evidence to show that the 
translators of the LXX. had a tendency to use a Greek 
word which was the equivalent for the ordinary signifi- 
cation of a Hebrew word, in its secondary senses as well. 
But this is no criterion of usage. It is often the result 
of mere individual predilection, and yet it may fall exactly 
under Dr. Hatch’s Canon. Surely it would be very unsafe 
to allow this to regulate our determination of the New 
Testament vocabulary. 

But, further, there is the question of time. Several 
hundreds of years have elapsed between the two collec- 
tions of writings. In proportion as the Jews have 
mingled with other nations, and often come to regard 
Greek as their native tongue, words which originally 
had a close connection with Semitic conceptions must 
necessarily have tended to approach nearer to con- 
temporary Greek usage, and may appear even to 
cet 1 Eg. 6Qeianue =(1) debt ; (2) sin. 

eines  —=(L) lipy; (2) language. 
éparéyv =(1) interrogate ; (2) request. 


dixeesoovvn =(1) righteousness ; (2) alms. Cf. Winer (Eng. 
trans.), p. 33 sq. 
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have become part of the literary vocabulary of the 
time. 

Besides, as we have tried to show in discussing the 
vocabulary of the New Testament, the writers of the 
books belonging to it manifest a far truer grasp of the 
Greek language, and even a certain literary tone, in the 
words they use. So that, except in the case of technical 
and theological terms, they move on a higher level than 
the translators of the LXX. 

One further consideration must be specified, and that 
a very important one. The LXX. is essentially a trans- 
lation, and that from a language whose genius is alien to 
that of Greek. Also, it is extraordinarily literal. This 
being so, are we at liberty to make its phenomena 
absolute standards of usage? The very peculiarities in 
its use of words, and the meanings it gives to them, are 
due to nothing else than the sheer literalness of the 
translation.. It is hard to see how this can, except in 
cases which are quite obvious, stamp a word for all time 
coming with a particular sense. Indeed, many of these 
particular senses are thoroughly isolated, and could not, 
on any consideration, lead us to expect their repetition 
in the language of the New Testament, which is the 
spontaneous expression of vivid conceptions, born in the 
minds of men, most of whom have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the colloquial language of their day, and can 
exercise themselves in it freely. 

The fact is, when we consider the place the LXX. 
must have occupied among the Jewish people both in 
Palestine and the adjacent countries, as testified by the 
New Testament itself, we may well be astonished to find 


id § 
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that its influence has been, comparatively. speaking, so 
small, If-we take, for instance, the 103rd Psalm, 
which must have been thoroughly well known to all 
Jews, we find within its narrow compass words such 
as deomolw, Suvacreia, é€avOéw, ediraTevw, paKpo- 
Oupos, paxpive, pnvio, modvédeos, all of them terms 
which might easily have found a place in the 
New Testament vocabulary, but which do not occur 
there. : 

Professor Abbott gives some striking instances of the 
marked differences which exist between the two vocabu- 
laries1 Thus the verb Baorafw, which occurs twenty- 
seven times in the New Testament, is only found once 
in the LXX. The group Bapéw, BéRasos, Bpadvs, Bpa- 
dvva, BpaduTns, all appearing in the New Testament, are 
not in the LXX. 

Differences in the significations of words are well 
exemplified by the noun dydmn, which in the LXX. is 
used of love as between the sexes, and which, on the 
contrary, appears in the New Testament of that high 
spiritual love which finds its chief object in God, in other 
words, love without passion. The term which expresses 
this conception in the LXX. is ayamnous, never found 
_ in the New Testament. So also tropovn in the LXX.= 
expectation, in the New Testament =patient endurance. 
adeors in LXX.=dismissal, in New Testament =remis- 
sion of sins, a conception expressed in the LXX. by 
idac Los, 

Again, Abbott points out that often in reference to 


- 1 Essays on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments, 
p. 70 sq. 
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ideas where we should expect the LXX. to influence the 
New Testament, there are great divergences— 
E.g. “ Confess” = é€ayopedw in LXX. 
. = é€ouodoyéopau in N.T., 
which = “praise” in LXX. 
“ Divorce” = é€azrooréA\Nev in LXX. 


2 = amoAvew in N.T. etc. ete. 


This list might be indefinitely extended. 

Let us apply now, by way of summary, the various 
possibilities of relationship between any two vocabularies, 
which were laid down on pp. 87, 88, to the case of 
the LXX. and New Testament. 

(1.) The first holds strictly in the present instance. 
There is no doubt whatever that the LXX. is thoroughly 
well known to the writers of the New Testament, and it. 
is unnecessary to dwell upon this after what has been 
already said. 

(2.) The second may be also considered to be verified. 
It is the fact that an overwhelmingly large proportion of 
the vocabulary of the New Testament has already 
occurred in the LXX. But this is subject to most 
important restrictions. By far the greater part of the 
common stock of words is found in Greek writers of all 
periods. And the group which comes easily next, numer- 
ically, consists partly of late words and forms in general, 
partly of colloquial words which have found little or no 
place in literature, except in the Biblical writings. 

(3.) The third possibility cannot be said to be true in 
the case before us. Considering the intimate acquaintance 
with the LXX. which the New Testament writers reveal, 
it is surprising to find how small a number of the words 
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appearing in the New Testament occur in no other known 
writings except the LXX. 

It is extremely probable that the list of special 
“ Biblical” words which does exist will be diminished from 
year to year by fresh discoveries of inscriptions and 
“finds” of new manuscripts which (like the Mimes of 
Herondas) may be of a kind fitted to shed light on the 
popular language. The works of many of the later 
writers, too, have not, as yet, been examined with suffi- 
cient care and accuracy, so that in the case, for example, 
of Josephus and many more, it is impossible to estimate 
their vocabularies with anything like precision, In any 
case, it is not going too far to say that those advances 
which may be made in knowledge of the current collo- 
quial language, are certain to make the list we are 
examining, small though it be, considerably less. A strik- 
ing instance of this process may be seen by comparing 
Professor Thayer’s careful list of “words peculiar to the 
LXX. and New Testament,” drawn up in 1888, with the 
present state of our knowledge. 

(4.) Our fourth hypothesis is true in a modified sense. 
A considerable number of the words common to the 
LXX. and New Testament are derived words, formed by 
the writers of the LXX. To the extent covered by these 
words, there is an influence of the one vocabulary 
on the other. But the whole number is exceedingly 
small in relation to the entire vocabulary of the New 
Testament. Moreover, we may well believe that these 
words would have become part of the vocabulary of the 
New Testament writers, although they had never read a 
page of the LXX. The words were absolutely necessary 
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for Jews. That is to say, there were certain important 
Hebrew conceptions connected with national customs 
or worship or’ tradition which had to be expressed in 
Greek, Some of these may have been translated into 
the: foreign language before there was a trace of the 
LXX. But the great majority of them was, no doubt, 
due to this version. Immediately, however, they would 
pass into the current Greek used by Jews, and by this 
means often into the general vocabulary of the Eastern 
peoples, 

(5.) The fifth supposition is also ‘true, in the case 
before us, in a modified sense. We have already seen 
that the creation of theological terms by the New Testa- 
ment writers certainly followed the analogy of the Greek 
words used by the translators of the LXX. to set forth 
the conceptions of Hebrew theology. In this sphere 
there can be no question in regard to the influence of the 
LXX. on the New Testament. In some cases, as our 
instances have shown, there appears to be a deliberate 
stereotyping of usage which henceforward becomes part 
and parcel of the Jewish-Greek vocabulary. Yet even 
here it is more generally the basis which remains. The 
superstructure reared by the Christian writers shows 
marked divergences. The main modification to be noted 
in this connection is the same as that which was found 
necessary in our last hypothesis. Outside the strict 
sphere of theological terminology there is a fairly large 
group of words, as has been shown, common to the LXX. 
and New Testament, with other authors, which, at first 
sight, appear to have significations entirely peculiar 
to these two groups of writings. These words designate 
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a variety of ideas, some referring to matters of physical 
or everyday life, others denoting moral qualities and the 
like. But the more carefully these special senses are 
examined, the more uniformly will it be found either that 
they are peculiar colloquial significations which may 
have existed for long in the popular language, or that 
they themselves, and words with senses cognate to them, 
occur here and there in isolated contemporary writers ; or 
else that in many cases the special meanings are so 
closely connected with the ordinary sense, as to depend 
chiefly on the context in which the word may be found. 

(6.) It is difficult to say whether this last possibility 
can be regarded as actually verified in connection with 
our inquiry or not. It is hard to decide whether there 
are local peculiarities to be found in the New Testament 
vocabulary. Certainly traces do exist of words which 
the oldest tradition connects with Alexandria. And we 
know it was a centre of the mixed language of later 
times. We can safely regard some of the unique features 
of the language of the LXX. as “ Alexandrian.” In the 
New Testament, such influences are harder to trace. If 
there are “ Alexandrian” words in the New Testament, 
they are so sporadic in their appearance that we should 
attribute them to the general current of the Greek 
language as it manifests itself in New Testament times, 
rather than to the direct influence of the LXX. Perhaps 
we may look for such peculiarities with greater prob- 
ability among the forms than among the words which 
compose the New Testament vocabulary. 


10 


CHAPTER XI 


COLLOQUIAL GREEK, THE LANGUAGE OF THE LXX. AND 
oF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


No one who reads the LXX. and New Testament with 
open eyes can fail to be at once struck with the fact that 
there is some general characteristic about their language 
which marks it off distinctly from that of the rest of 
Greek books. And it is just this common and striking 
element which is apt to give the impression that the New 
Testament owes its particular type of speech directly to 
the LXX. Perhaps it may be said that if the LXX. had 
never been written, the New Testament writings would 
have shown a greater harshness of style and clumsiness 
of expression than is actually found there. But as 
regards the respective vocabularies, they are both 
children of the same parent, namely, the colloquial 
Greek of the time. This is the secret of their striking 
resemblance. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the colloquial language 
from other sources is fragmentary in the extreme. But 
the evidence which is extant goes solidly to prove the 
essentially vernacular character of Biblical Greek. How 
much lies concealed from us is well exemplified by stray 
Greek words which occur in Latin authors, as, eg., in 
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Cicero’s Letters, where a considerable list of words is 
found, including terms like aOétnouws, éwrepmepevopat, 
cKvdwos, oveyTnois, and others, whose use by Cicero 
proves their common occurrence in the language of 
everyday life, though they are found in no Greek book. 
So also, from time to time, the Inscriptions show us words 
of which the very meaning is proof that their use was 
not exceptional. 

We have already given brief discussions of elements in 
the vocabularies both of the LXX. and New Testament 
which bear on their “ Colloquialism.” This was illustrated 
notably by lists of vernacular words common to both; 
their fondness for diminutives; their frequent use of 
words, originally strong, in a weakened sense; and, above 
all; their remarkable points of contact both with the 
vocabulary of Aristophanes and the Fragments of the 
Comic poets. We may recall the statistics— 

Of words found in Aristophanes and exceedingly 
seldom in any other Greek author— 

55 occur in the vocabulary of the New Testament ; 
and 31 of these in the vocabulary of the LXX. 

Of words found in the Fragments of the Comic poets, 
and almost nowhere else in Greek literature— 

151 oceur in the vocabulary of the New Testament ; 
and about 98 of these in the vocabulary of the LXX. 

Of course, in the case of Aristophanes, some of these 
words may occur where he is intentionally imitating the 
vernacular, but it need hardly be said that this only 
makes them more valuable for our comparison. In con- 


1 Of. T. K. Abbott, Essays on the Original Teats of the Old and New 
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nection with these lists it must also be noted that if an 
exhaustive examination were made of the vocabulary of 
the LXX. it would certainly reveal a far greater resem- 
blance than our own scrutiny has been able to bring out, 
seeing that our comparisons have only taken in words 
found in the New Testament. 

It is not hard to see how this special “ colloquial ” 
colouring is so prominent in the Biblical language. 
Plainly, from the earliest days there existed in Greek- 
speaking regions a mode of speech separated both from 
the literary language and that used by cultivated men, 
which belonged to the common people. Grammarians 
observe that the existence of syncopated forms in Homer, 
such as 8@ for ddpa, dddu for &rdgerov, similar pheno- 
mena in Hesiod, such as Spi for Bprapov, and the like, 
and various other appearances in writers like Aleman and 
Epicharmus, point to an ancient popular language, not 
confined to any particular locality. Many forms and 
expressions in Aristophanes, which he puts into the 
mouths of particular characters, go to confirm the idea. 
This special vernacular type of speech would, of course, * 
exist all through the history of the Greek literature and 
language. And certainly its prevalence and growth 
must have been enormously aided by Alexander’s con- 
quests. All the forces dominant at that particular 
period in the Greek of the Macedonian conquerors tended 
to give permanence, and even prestige, to the speech 
of the people. Seeing that now, even the literary 
language of books had become unregulated and lax, 
the barrier between. the refined spoken language and 
that of the mass of the people, which must at all 
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times be fluctuating, would tend more and more to 
disappear. 

How, then, would this condition of things bear upon a 
foreign nation, introduced, as it were, to a new tongue ? 
Our own observation may serve to guide us in this 
matter. Everyone knows that a German, for example, 
who may have to live in an English-speaking country for 
professional or business purposes, even should he be a 
man of superior education, delights above all else to 
acquire a certain mastery of the more colloquial part of the 
English language. And in conversation, almost contrary 
to what one might expect, he goes out of his way to use 
the most “popular,” not to say “vulgar” expressions. 
Is it going too far to attribute this trait of human nature 
to the Jews who first came into contact with Greek ? 

But this is only one element in the process. Jews 
then, as now, were eager traders, if they were anything. 
And the language of commercial intercourse must be, 
from the nature of the case, a plain, unrefined, hackneyed 
mode of speech, ready to open its doors to words which 
are often mere “slang” expressions, a strictly common- 
place language, intelligible in all business circles. Un- 
questionably this was the type of Greek which first met 
the Jews in Alexandria and in all the trading centres of 
the East. But from the first they were extraordinarily 
conservative as regards education, and the wealthier 
among them especially so. In this way, those of them 
who might be expected to reach a higher culture in 
literature, and thus come into contact with Greek in its 
refined and pure form, would be, in most cases, the very 
class whom the traditions of their fathers and their 
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pride of national feeling would exclude from all such 
influences. Therefore it is not astonishing that the 
books of the LXX. display so marked a resemblance to 
the language of the street. This is made all the more 
peculiar to a reader by its blending with the cumbrous 
terms of Hebrew ritual and theology. 

As time went on, the colloquial language would neces- 
sarily be modified in various directions. As has been 
already noted, it must have come to be the language of 
educated people. For anything like a return to the 
refined Attic dialect of the Golden Age of Athens could 
at this period be regarded only as an affectation, too 
artificial to escape detection. Yet these facts did, as we 
know, exert an important influence on the colloquial 
language itself. Its employment by men of education 
reacted upon it. We do not mean to say that Greek as 
spoken by the populace became purer, but there came 
into existence a special type of the vernacular, that 
used by cultivated people. This was distinguished by 
forms less grotesque than those of the more “ vulgar” 
type. Shades and refinements of distinction were more 
carefully attended to. Semi-literary words belonging to 
the “Common” dialect, and put into circulation by the 
authors who employed it, are found more frequently. 

Now, it need hardly be said that men of Jewish birth 
were affected by this development. And there were 
special reasons that it should be so. As they gradually 
became naturalised in the countries of their adoption, 
and were unconsciously influenced by their surroundings, 
many of their prejudices completely vanished. They 
began to participate with enthusiasm in the higher — 
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education of their time. Soon great numbers of them 
became thoroughly Hellenised. Not only so. Long 
residence in Greek-speaking countries gave them a 
thorough mastery of the language. Each successive 
generation, born amidst Greek influences, acquired more 
power, more intelligence, and more taste in speaking 
Greek. Greek became a common language in Palestine 
itself; and the more gifted and acute the particular Jew 
might be, the more likely was it that he should strive to 
speak the popular colloquial language in a refined manner. 
A most interesting example of the process we have 
been discussing is shown by a comparison of the lan- 
guage of the LXX., in general, with that of the New 
Testament. The results of such a comparison could not 
be better expressed than in the words of Mr. Geldart : 
“The Greek of the New Testament, however popular, 
familiar, and simple, is by no means so vulgar, so nearly 
a vernacular, as that of the LXX. We miss, with few 
exceptions, and those chiefly to be found in the Apoca- 
lypse, forms like ¢ééa, etc., which must have existed in 
the New Testament age, because they are preserved in 
modern Greek to the present. It was familiar and 
popular, but not vernacular; it adopted the homely 
expressions, but did not, as a whole, let itself down to the 
grammatical level of the common people, like a modern 
Greek newspaper, which is familiar enough to be readily 
intelligible, but not enough so to be vulgar ; neither alto- 
gether the spoken language of the common people, nor 
yet by a long way the book language of the learned.” 4 


1 Modern Greek Language in tts Relation to Ancient Greek, App. I. 


p. 180. 
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CHAPTER XII 


CORROBORATION OF THE COLLOQUIAL CHARACTER OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE LXX. AND NEW TESTAMENT BY 
THE PHENOMENA OF MODERN GREEK 


THE position we have sought to maintain in the pre- 
ceding section as regards the “Colloquialism” of the 
vocabularies both of the LXX. and the New Testament 
receives striking corroboration in a very important direc- 
tion. Modern Greek, as spoken to-day, is, of course, in 
its main elements nothing else than the descendant of 
the old vernacular speech. And so it is in organic con- 
nection with the popular language as it prevailed in the 
days when the LXX. and the New Testament were 
written. No doubt it has undergone numerous modi- 
fications both in grammar and vocabulary, yet in its 
essential character it is the same language as that which 
the Jews learned amidst the bustling life of Alexandria. 
In spite of the many centuries which separate them, 
there is nothing like the same difference between the 
Greek of to-day and that spoken of in the times of the 
LXX. and New Testament, as between the latter and 
the language of Demosthenes. Accordingly, we might 
expect that more or less light would be thrown on the 
relation of the vocabularies of the LXX. and New 
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Testament to the colloquial language by the phenomena 
of modern Greek. Nor are we disappointed. The fol- 
lowing short lists, compiled almost at random, are a 
sample of the important evidence which the modern 
language brings to bear on our subject. 


Nouns 


av@paxid Accent shows it to be a vernacular form. 
Occurs in N.T. Found in mod. Gk. 

apxnyos. In mod. Gk. = leader, in the ordinary sense. 
Similar use in LXX. and N.T. Rarely in Class. Lit. 

Bact\tooo. LXX.and N.T. Inscr. of Sigeum, B.c. 270. 
Late form for Bacideva. Mod. Gk. 

Bpoxy. Late word. N.T. and LXX. Mod. Gk=rain. 

yedpoa. In mod. Gk. = dinner; cf. yevouo. in N.T. = eat, 
take food. yedua in Class. Lit. = taste. 

Odpa. In mod. Gk.=terrace. Cf. its use in LXX. and 
N.T. = flat roof of house. 

épeOtopos. In mod. Gk.=excitement, in a good sense. 
Cf. verb épeOiZw, used in a good sense in the N.T., while 
in a bad from Homer down. In ordinary Greek, épeOucpds 
is usually a medical term in Hippocrates. 

Hyovpevos. Mod. Gk. = superior of a monastery. In 
LXX. and N.T. = leader. 

6éXnows. Mod. Gk.=will, So LXX. and N.T. Pollux 
calls it a ‘‘ vulgarism.” 

Ovovtacrypiov Mod. Gk.=altar. So LXX. and N.T. 

(rd) ivdrva=the clothes. (Very seldom in Class. Lit.) 
Common in mod. Gk., the LXX., and N.T. 

katpos. Mod. Gk.=weather. Cf. its constant use in the 
LXX. and N.T. = season, in our sense, especially in phrases 
like xa:pot xaproddpo, etc. Our word “season” has a 
similar connotation of weather. 

xaOnynrys. Mod. Gk. = professor. In N.T. = master, 
teacher. Once in this sense in Dion. Hal., and apparently 
also in Plutarch. 
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katddAvua. Mod. Gk.=lodging. So in LXX. and N.T., 
where it has also the sense of ‘“ guest-chamber.” Some- 
thing like this meaning in Polybius and Diodorus. 

kavowv. Mod. Gk.=heat. In this sense repeatedly in 
LXX.and N.T. Apparently also once in Lucian. Dioscor. 
1. 21. 149, has it as a medical term = heat in the stomach. 

KkuBodrtrov. Mod. Gk.=box. Cf. x Bwrds in LXX. and 
N.T. =the ark. Both words in Aristophanes. 

kopadatov. Mod. Gk.=girl. So LXX., and N.T.: “cum 
nulla edreAtcpod significatione.” This use also in Arrian. 

kpeBBari. Mod. Gk.=bed. So precisely xpaBBaros in 
N.T. Also found in the Comic poets Crito and Rhinthon. 
Lat. “grabatus,” in Martial. 

poovy. Mod. Gk.=monastery. In N.T.=dwelling-place. 
Pausanias uses it = station. 

€evodoxetov. Mod. Gk.=hotel. Cf. verb fevodoyéw in 
LXX. and N.T.=entertain hospitably. Verb also in 
Dion. Cass. 

é6mrtacia, Mod. Gk.=vision. So in. N.T. and LXX. 
Appar. also in Anthology. 

- waidctov. Mod.Gk.=boy. Soin LXX.andN.T. Scarcely 
in this colourless sense in Class. Lit. 

mpdakoppa. Mod. Gk.=obstacle, hindrance. So N.T. 
and LXX. 

mpocpdaytov. Mod. Gk.=that which is eaten with bread. 
So=French “fricot.” N.T.=fish (as being eaten with 
bread). Cf. Inser. of Iulis, 130 B.c.: tpoogayion ypecbax 
(k)ara (7)& (a)arpta. 

PHypba=mraos (of a house). So in N.T. Cf. mod. Gk. 
pjxve = pirte. 

teAwvetov. Mod. Gk.=custom-house. So precisely in 
N.T.: reAdviov. Also in the Comic poet Posidippus. 

tbrovpydos. Mod. Gk. = minister (of government). In 
LXX. =adjutor, qui operam navat; minister, administer | 
(Schleusner). Used there of one who, while a servant, is 
a free man. 

gwred. Mod. Gk.=nest. Cf. dwdreds in N.T.=burrow, 
lurking-hole of animals. 
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Verbs, etc. etc. 


amokpivomat. In the passive in mod. Gk.=answer. So 
LXX. and N.T. 

Baordfo, Mod. Gk. = dépw (in colourless sense). So often 
in N.T. 

Bpexer. Mod. Gk.=te. So repeatedly in LXX. and N.T. 

yeutlo. Mod. Gk.=fill (non-technical sense). So LXX. 
and N.T. , 

yevparifo. Mod. Gk.=dine. Cf. yevduor in N.T. = eat. 

éyy’(¢w. Mod. Gk.=approach. This sense frequent in 
LXX. and N.T. Also in Polybius. 

évdmiov. Mod. Gk.=in the presence of. So LXX. and 
IN-T. 

émtokxémtopat Mod. Gk.=vyisit. Same sense in LXX. 
and N.T. A few times in Class. Lit. (and almost always 
= visit the sick). 

étictpépdw. Mod. Gk.=return. So in LXX. and N.T. 
Hippoe. uses it of the recwrrence of an illness. 

eddpaivopnat, Mod. Gk. uses it of festive enjoyment. So 
in LXX. and N.T. 

Gewpéw. Mod. Gk. QwpS=see (simply). Oewpéw used in 
precisely same sense in LXX. and N.T. 

Kotpopat, Mod. Gk.=sleep. Constantly in LXX. 
(especially) and N.T. =ctdo, xabe’dv. 

kop Bow. Mod. Gk.=button. Cf. eyxouBdoua: = fasten on 
one’s self, in N.T. The latter also in Epicharmus and 
Apollodorus Carystius (Com.). 

6utréw. Mod. Gk.=converse with. So in LXX.and N.T. 
Also in Josephus and Xenophon. 

matdevw. Mod. Gk.=chastise. So frequently in LXX. and 
N.T. 

muadlw. Mod. Gk. midvw=seize, apprehend. midéfw has the 
same sense in LXX. and N.T. 

culynréw. Mod. Gk.=discuss, dispute. So regularly in 
NET. 

tpwyo. Mod. Gk.=eat (simply). Same use in N.T. 
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brayo. Mod. Gk.=eu. So constantly in N.T. Similar 
use in the Comic poets. 

¢0dvo. Mod. Gk.=arrive, come. Very common in this 
exact meaning in the LXX. and N.T.. Also found with 
the same sense in Philo and Plutarch. 

xopralw, xopralopar Mod. Gk.=feed. Constantly in 
this sense in LXX. and N.T. Same meaning often found 
in the Comic writers. 

wnrAaddw. Mod. Gk.=wWavev. Same sense frequent in 
LXX. and N.T. Apparently in Xenophon = pat, or stroke 
(horses). 


CHAPTER XIII 


EXAMINATION OF PECULIAR FORMS WHICH GO TO PROVE 
THE “ COLLOQUIAL” CHARACTER OF THE LANGUAGE OF 
THE LXX. anpD NEw TESTAMENT 


THERE remains, still, a class of facts to be glanced at 
which is of the first importance in shedding light on the 
essentially “ colloquial” character of the LXX. and New 
Testament. We refer to a large group of peculiar forms 
which make their appearance in these writings, in inscrip- 
tions, in late writers, and often in modern Greek. 

The range of literature within which they are found 
makes it plain that they are of a “popular” character. 
There are considerable differences as to the writings 
which contain them. Many which are present in in- 
scriptions, the LXX., and Christian apocryphal literature 
are not met with in the NewTestament. This is exactly 
what we should have expected from the general superi- 
ority of New Testament diction. Still, sufficient instances 
occur to show how thoroughly the New Testament is a 
“ popular ” book. 

Distinctions must be made between the various types 
which, for convenience’ sake, are included in the same 
group. Some are mere variations from the ordinary 


spelling. At first sight it might seem as if objections 
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could be raised against placing reliance on the ortho- 
graphy of our earliest MSS., so far as regards the New 
Testament. But, as Dr. Hort well shows (N.7. ii. 355), 
the probabilities are unfavourable to the hypothesis of 
the introduction of such forms by the transcribers of the 
New Testament: “In the fourth and following centuries, 
_ and even during a great part of the third, a natural result 
of the social position of Christians would be a tendency 
of scribes to root out supposed vulgarisms, as is known 
to have been the case in the revisions of the Old Latin 
as regards grammatical forms as well as vocabulary.” 

The rest of the forms under consideration are, for the 
most part, anomalous tense-endings and, in a few cases, 
special modifications in verb- and’ noun-formations. 


(1.) orjxow. Constantly in N.T. and LXX. = fore. 
Cf. oréxw, in mod. Gk. in same sense. A form toréxw 
is also cited by Ducange. So in the mod. language, 
Oérw = THOnwt, didm = dida@p. | 

Apparently, it is almost a rule in modern Greek that 
while verbs in -w# are used in the more refined. literary 
style, in ordinary conversation the same verbs appear in 
-®. oTn«Kw is common in the writers of the Middle Ages. 
Also a form oT7ve, 

There are, besides, forms in the N.T. such as adiouev 
(Luke), #pvev (Mark), adiovras (John), cvviovow (Matt.), 
cvviev (Rom.), which presuppose the colloquial verbs 
adio and ovvio, 

(2.) wlecas, Padyeoat, These 2nd pers. sing. forms 
of irregular futures in -ouas occur together in Luke 
17. 8: peta tadta ddyecar Kal Twiecas ov. 
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The same and similar forms repeatedly in the LXX., 
eg. Ruth 2.14: ghayeoas trav dptwv; Ezek. 4. 11: vdwe 
év pétp@ Tieoat. But, besides, the 2nd pers. sing. of the 
present indrative pass. (or mid.) is found in the same 
formation both in N.T. and LXX., eg. Rom. 11.18: K«ara- 
Kavyaoat, etc., 1 Kings 14. 6: amofevotaas. 

In the “common” Greek of to-day, precisely the same 
endings are found in the 2nd pers. sing. present indic. 
pass., in ordinary verbs as -eoal, in contracted verbs 
-eioat, Acar; e.g. paivecat, Tateloal, Kavyaoat. 

These forms -are evidently the originals of the usual 
contracted 2nd pers. sing., and must have been handed 
down unchanged in the popular language from a remote 
antiquity. 

(3.) Abnormal imperfect terminations in verbs ending 
in -w.. Thus from didapse: Siedidero (N.T. Acts), 
mapedidero (N.T. 1 Cor.), édiero (LXX. Ex. 5. 18). 
Perhaps the same tendency is seen in the frequently- 
found “vulgar” form 6ddodc. for dScdoacw, on which 
Lobeck says: “transmigravit hec forma ex Jade’ in 
vulgarem, quam dicere solemus, linguam omnium dialect- 
orum commune diversorium.” . 

(4.) junv. Repeatedly in N.T. as impf. of efi, eg. 
Matt. 25. 35: &évos nunv cal cuvnyayeté we. It is 
striking to find this the regular form of the impf. of mod. 
Gk, ‘eiwas = ecpil. 

(5.) A very important group of forms in connection 
with the present inquiry is that consisting of “strong” 
Aorists with “weak” terminations. A few of these 
have a sort of recognition in Class. Lit., as eta, 
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iveyxa, and émeca, but the usage receives enormous 
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extension in the LXX. and N.T., e.g. 2 Kings 10. 14: efdav ; 
Esth. 5.4: é@atw; 2 Kings 17. 20: edpay, etc. etc. ; 
Acts 16. 40: é&\@av. 

eidav, avetAav, édOaTe, avedpav, evpaper, etc. etc., are 
all well attested. This termination is also found with 
the imperf. in the LXX. and N.T., eg. Mark 8.7: efyav. 

This is one of the most marked of the “colloquial ” 
forms which crept into the late literature of Greece. 
Isolated instances occur in Philo, Plutarch, Pausanias 
and Lucian. Menander has edpaunv. The usage spread 
and became common in the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
Thus from the Roman period we find in Inscriptions 
instances like éoya (CLA. iii. 1363. 5), evpaunr (900. 6), 
nrmita (Kaibel, Epigram. Gree. 167. 5). Byzantine 
writers like Malalas have e«Barar ( = éxBanreiv), avetrar, 
ete. 

By 300 a.p. this formation has become frequent in 
the imperf., as the Inscrr. show, eg. jpepa (for &depov) 
and the like. 

In the colloquial Greek of to-day both the imperf. (of 
the uncontracted verb) and strong Aorist end in -a, eg. 
gevyo, impf. éfevya, Aor. épuya. The first and third 
persons plural have also the -a vowel. 

(6.) Common to the LXX. and N.T. is the curious 
termination -ocav in Aorists and imperfects, eg. in N.T. 
elyooav, John 15. 22; wapedaBooav, 2 Thess. 3. 6; 
éSo\ovcay, Rom. 3. 13. In LXX. éxpivocav, Ex. 18. 
26; épdyooay, Josh. 5. 11, ete. ete. 

The old Grammarians give various origins for this 
form, some designating it Chalcidian, others Boeotian, 
others again Aeolic. It is found in the Comic poet 
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Posidippus, who has efyooav. Also in Scymnus Chius 
(quoted by Mullach), écyocav. The history of the form 
is traceable in a fragmentary way. 4a77\Oocay occurs 
in an Inscr. of Thishe, 170 B.c. (Dittenb. Syll. 226. 
40), maperaBocay in one of Delos, 180 B.c. (Dittenb. 
Syll. 367. 112). In the Byzantine writers it is of 
frequent occurrence, ¢g. cidocav, Niceph. Greg. 6. 5. 
113; mapydGocay, Nicet. Chon. 153, ete. etc. The 
form survives in mod. Gk. in the 3 plur. impf. of con- 
tracted verbs, eg. ératodcay from matéw, Sodotcay 
from Sodtow. - These very forms occur in the LXX., 
eg. Ex. 33. 8: Katevoodoay = Kkatevoovy; Gen. 6. 4: 
éyévvwcav = éyévvwv. With these terminations in 
-ooav may be compared the Aor. and impf. forms, 
adirecav, éhapBaverav, in Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum. 

(7.) -av for -acz in the 3 plur. of perfects. 

Sextus Empir. (adv. Gramm. 213) says: AéEws 4 map’ 
*AreEavdpedow édjrvOay Kat arednrvOar. 

But there is abundant evidence that this was a 
“popular” form of much wider range. It is frequent 
in the LXX., eg. Deut. 11. 7: é@paxav; Isa. 5. 29: 
mapéotnkay, ete. So also in the N.T.: éyvwxav (John), 
etoeAnrvoay (James), dréctadxav (Acts), éwpaxav (Col.), 
ete. etc. 

Lycophron has srédpuxav ; éopyav occurs in the Batryo- 
machia, and wépveav in Democritus. 

The Inscriptions afford important evidence of the wide 
area over which the usage extends. Thus in an Inscr. 
of Smyrna, 235 B.c. (Dittenb. Syl/. 171), we have qapei- 
Anpav. In one of Lakonia, c. 70 Bo, there occur 
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Suatetérexav, eloynkay, and teroinkay (Dittenb. Syll. 
255). 

(8.) Another form, which is almost certainly “ popular,” 
occurs in the present and Aorists optative. 

The original ending -cay appears in the 3 plur. active 
of these tenses. Phavorinus holds the form to -be Aeolic, 
but extant evidence does not seem to support the hypo- 
thesis. It appears rather to be related to the group 
examined in (6). 

Instances do not occur in the N.T., but they are 
common in the LXX., eg. Deut. 1. 44: roumoaicar; 
Ps. 103. 35: éxrelrrovoav; Job 18. 9: €\Moucay. In an 
Inscription of Delphi, tapéyoucay is found. 

(9.) What may be apparently regarded as a form of 
“vulgar” speech is the appearance of a pseudo-future 
subjunct. in the LXX. and N.T., eg. a fut. indic. used 
for the Aor. subjunct., and written with the vowels of the 
subjunct. Cf. Luke 7. 4: dfs éotw 6 mapéEn rodto; 
1 Cor. 13. 3: a... KavOnompas; cf. in LXX. Gen. . 
2. 17: ddynoGe. But in all these cases the readings 
are so varying, that it is unsafe to build any conclusion 
on them. 

(10.). An isolated instance of a “popular” form is 
«abou, as imperat. of caOnuar. It is found in the LXX. 
as, eg., Ps. 110. 1: «a@ov éx defy pov. Also in the 
N.T., eg. Acts 2. 34; Mark 12. 36. This form, con- 
tracted from «dOeco, is the present imperative of «a@nuat 
in modern Greek. It is also found in the Fragments of 
the Comic writers. 

(11.) It is hardly necessary to do more than note 
two characteristics of the “ popular ” spelling which occur 
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constantly in the N.T. and LXX. The one is the inter- 
change of s and et, ev being used to designate the long 
sound of 4, eg. oevpois, 2 Pet. 2. 4, etc.; cf. the forms 
yelvouat and yewweoxw, which have excellent attestation. 
So in Inserr., eg. éueceitevoav, C.I.A. 488. 17 (30 B.oc.). 

On the other hand, there is the tendency to shorten 
long sounds, so that 4 is found for e. Thus dAvtoupyetv 
is the best attested reading in the N.T. So also me@ois 
in 1 Cor. 2. 4, and other instances passim. A similar 
result is given by the Inscrr., which show that in Roman 
times AcTovpyety was the common spelling; cf. also 
mOapyoovres, OLA, 471. 17 (100 Bc). 

But this tendency is best exhibited by the large class 
of substantives which shorten -e/a to -ia, as dpecxia, 
Eppnvia, weOodia K.T.r. 

(12.) An interesting instance of a “vulgar” form is 
that in which a “v” is added to the accus. sing. of nouns 
of the third declension. There is no certain instance in 
the N.T., but it is very common in the LXX., eg. Ex. 
10. 4: axpiday; Ruth 4. 12: yuvatcay; 1 Kings 22. 11: 
lepéav. 

The Inscerr. also exhibit this peculiarity, e.g. Thessalian 
Inscr. of second cent.: Tov dvdpav. 

It occurs, too, in those of the later empire, eg. matpi- 
dav (CLA, ii. 1379. 10), yaprtay (Kaibel, Epigram. 
Gree. 167. 6). The form survives in the “common ” 
language of to-day. 

(13.) It only remains to point out some “ popular ” 
spellings in the Biblical writers. 

a. Harsh concurrences permitted, e.g. Anprpouas (Winer 
compares Ionic Aduouar), cuvirviryerv, évywptov. 
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b. Addition of superfluous letters, eg. éxyOés, éxyuvvo- 
Mevov, EcoTetpe. 

ce. Omission of letters, e.g. SuoeBs, Epdoato K.T.r. 

These or similar forms occur with the best attestation 
in the LXX. and N.T., and are also exhibited by many 
Inserr. 


It is needless to give, in closing, an elaborate summary 
of the results to which our investigation has led us, as 
this has been already done. But the main conclusions 
can be put in a few sentences. 

The LXX. is the first entire group of writings com- 
posed in the colloquial language of everyday life. See- 
ing that it is a literal translation of Hebrew books, and 
that it has been carried out by men of Jewish birth, it 
is deeply impregnated with Semitic characteristics. Yet 
these do not prevent it from exhibiting clearly the con- 
dition and tendencies of the popular Greek of its time. 
On the one hand, it has many elements in common with 
the writers of the xow7 duaddextos; on the other, it is 
often a transcript of the vernacular. But the predom- 
inant features in its vocabulary are— 

(a) The creation of a theological terminology rendered 
necessary by the original of which it is a translation; 
and . 
(6) The expression in Greek form of special Jewish 
conceptions and customs due to the same cause. 

There can be no question that its vocabulary has 
influenced that of the New Testament. The earliest 
Christian writers, in proclaiming the new faith, had to 
express in words deep theological ideas, unheard of in the 
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old world. It was natural that, in making this attempt, 
they should take for their model a vocabulary already 
formed. These writers, moreover, were Jews. Their 
whole view of things was penetrated with Hebrew modes 
of thought. Accordingly, they could not fail to make 
copious use of a type of language already adapted to 
their special requirements. 

But the influence of the LXX. on the vocabulary of 
the New Testament must not be exaggerated. Caution 
is necessary in determining that which is to be regarded 
as usage in Biblical Greek, seeing that the LXX. is a 
translation done by unskilful. hands, and that ignorance 
of Greek or ignorance of Hebrew is often responsible 
for phenomena of vocabulary which are peculiar to 
the Biblical language. When we consider the excep- 
tional importance of the Greek Bible to the New Testa- 
ment writers, the astonishing fact is that its influence on 
their vocabulary is not incomparably remo than it is 
found to be. 

That which really sets the LXX. and New Testament, 
as Greek books, in a class by themselves, is the collo- 
quial language in which both are written. Though the 
vocabulary of the New Testament moves on a higher 
plane, it is essentially “popular” in character, and both 
groups of writings acquire, from the linguistic point of 
view, a unique importance, as the only literary monu- 
ments extant of the vernacular Greek of the post- 
Alexandrine period. 

But, besides, this popular spoken language, as exhibited 
by the LXX. and New Testament, is of exceptional 
value for another reason, inasmuch as it connects the 
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“oral tradition” of the past with the ordinary vernacular 
of to-day, and reveals with startling clearness that 
wonderful organic unity which makes the language of 
Greece, through all its complex developments, a living, 
undivided whole. 
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